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THE BABY SORCERESS, 
BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
My baby sits beneath the tall elm-trees, 
A wreath of tangled ribbons in her hands; 
She twines and twists the many-colored strands, — 
A little sorceress, weaving destinies. 
Now the pure white she grasps; now naught can 
please 
Bat strips of crimson, lurid as the brands 
From passion’s fires; or yellow, like the sands 
That lend soft setting to the azure seas. 
And so with sweet, incessant toil she fills 
A su:nmer hour, still following fancies new, 
Till through my heart a sudden terror thrills 
Lesi, as she weaves, her aimle-s choice prove true. 
Thank God! our fates proceed not from our wills: 
The Power that spins the thread shall blend the 
hue. —The Century. 











PURITAN COURTSHIPS. 


We know so little of the love affairs of 
our Puritan ancestors that every glimpse of 
the way in which matters were conducted 
has a peculiar interest for us. The young 
men of that day did not leave their experi- 
ences on record; but luckily one of the 
older ones has done this, and he a man of 
wide opportunities and repeated experi- 
ments. The Pepys of American history, 
the Judge Sewall of witchcraft fame—the 
one man of bis time who had the heroism 
to stand up publicly in the solemn Sabbath 
meeting and avow penitence for the part he 
took in the witcheraft trials—is the man who 
has done most to enlighten our ignorance on 
this theme. His diary also exhibits that 
extraordivary tendency to multiplicity of 
marriages which does something to refute 
the mistaken impression that men and wo- 
men were in those days healthier or longer- 
lived than now. 

Judge Sewall’s first wife was Hannah 
Hill, who brought him a fortune of £30,000, 
and brought him seven sons and seven 
daughters. She died Oct. 20, 1717. On 
Jan. 1, 1718, he notes in his diary that the 
widow Tilley is not ata religious meeting 
heid at his house; on Feb. 6, he writes 
“This morning wandering in my mind 
whether to live a Single or a Married Life:” 
on March 17, Dr. Increase Mather sends him 
a tract entitled ‘‘An Essay to do good unto 
the widow,” with a jocose inquiry whether 
he had done all his duty in that direction; 
on June 9 there is a brief summary of asus- 
picious conversation with ‘‘the widow 
D—n” [Denison;] on July 7 he writes 
“Cousin Moodey went with me into the 
new Hall, read the history of Rebekah’s 
Courtship and pray’d with me respecting 
my Widowed Condition.” Then follows a 
long negotiation with this widow Denison; 
and it seems te have turned almost entirely 
on money matters. The worthy judge, 
having drafted the late Mr. Denison’s will 
and knowing the provision made for his 
widow, seems to have demanded financial 
concessions which she resisted with a spirit 
which does credit to the business ability of 
Puritan women, At last they parted 
[Nov. 28]. 

“She asked me if I would drink, I told 
her Yes. She gave me Cider, Apples and 
a Glass of Wine; gathered together the 
little things I had given her and offer’d 
them to me; but I would take none of 
them.” 

The next year he revives an old interest 
ia the widow Tilley, who had previously 
been the widow Woodmansey. On August 
29, 1719, he visits her for the second time; 
on Sept. 2 he writes thus: ‘‘Ask her to come 
and dwell at my house. She expresses her 
Unworthiness of such a thing with much 


Respect.” On Sept. 281 he ‘‘eat Almonds 





and Reasons [raisins| with her;” and on Oct. 
29 they were married, which he describes 
with curious particularity. She was appar- 
ently at this time an invalid, and died May 
26 following. A little more than four 
months after this, he began another court- 
ship. 

He was now sixty-nine and the object of 
his next proposal was Madam Winthrop, 
who, like Mrs. Tilley, had already been 
twicea widow. By her first 1aarriage with 
Jobvn Eyre she had had twelve children, of 
whom nine had died young—an event de- 
cidedly more common, 1 should say, in 
those days than now. She was afterward 
the second wife of Wait-still Winthrop, 
and was now fifty-six years old, and three 
years a widow. Judge Sewall said to her 
[Oct. 1, 1720]: 

“Spake to her, saying my loving wife 
died so soon and suddenly, ‘twas hardly 
convenient fi. e. becoming] for me to think 
of Marrying again; however I came to 
this Resolution, that 1 would not make my 
court to any person without first Consulting 
with her. Had a pleasant discourse [!!] 
about seven Single persons siiting in the 
Fore-seat [of the meeting-house] Sept. 29, 
viz, Madame Rebekah Dudley, Catharine 
Winthrop. Bridget Usher, Deliverance 
Legg, Rebekah Loyd, Lydia Colman, Eliza- 
beth Bellingham. She propounded one and 
another for me; but none would do, said 
Mrs. Loyd was aboui her age.” 

A beginning thus msde, he went again, 
next day, and renewed the ‘pleasant d 
course” about the good ladies in the meet- 
ing-house; this being atime, be it remem- 
bered, when people were still placed in the 
pews according to their social position, so 
that the ‘‘fore-seat” represented the very 
best society. Beginning thus, he ‘prayed 
that Katherine [Mrs. Winthrop] might be 
the person assign’d” for him. He went 
again three days afer; like a designing 
lover in a novel he fee’d the servants; ‘‘gave 
the maid 2s; Juno, who brought in wood, 
1s.” He adds, ‘Afterward the Nurse came 
in, I gave her 18d., having no other smal] 
Bill.” To the lady herself he gave ‘‘a piece 
of Mr. Belcher’s Cake and Gingerbread 
wrapped up in a clean sheet of Paper; 
told her that his daughter Judith had left 
him end he felt lonesome. He went aguin 
and found her cold and indifferent; asked 
her to acquit him of rudencss if he drew 
off her glove. It would seem as if she also 
became a little indiscreet, for he says: 

“In some of our discourse I told her the 
reason why 1 came every other night was 
lest.1 should drink too deep draughts of 
*Ivasure. She had talk’d of Canary [wine]; 
her Kisses were to me more than the best 
Canary.” 

Then she sent her black maid Juno to es- 
cortthe old gentleman home with a Jantern, 
and he gave the girl 6d. more. 

He went again and again, Semetimes he 
cruelly noticed that the lady's linen was 
less clean than ordinary: at other times she 
gave him good advice, as to keeping a 
coach, or wearing a wig. To this last 
proposition he said: 

“Oct. 4. Astoa Perriwig, My best and 
greatest Friend, I could not possibly have a 
greater, began to find me with Hair before 
1 was born, and bad continued to do so ever 
since; and I could not find it in my heart 
to go to another, She gave me a 
Drax. of Black Cherry Brandy, aud gave 
me a lump of the sugar that was in it.” 

It is curious to observe that all this court- 
ship was transacted in houses so cold that 
whenever he was to have a private inter- 
view, a special fire was made in the parlor 
for that purpose; and as bas been already 
seen, Madame Winthrop sat at her work 
with gloves on. Every night, apparently, 
Juno escorted the Judge home with a lan- 
tern, except once, when Mrs. Winthrop 
opened the shutters, ateleven, and informed 
him that it was pretty light abroad and 
Juno had gone to bed. ‘“‘So I came home 
by Starlight as well as I could.” 

“It all failed at last. At his last interview 
he brought her almonds, but she laid them 
away, instead of eating them. With a 
minuteness like that of Howells or James, 
he tells the incidents of this melancholy 
evening. 

“The Fire was come to one short Brand 
besides the Block, which Brand was set up 
on end; at last it fell to pieces and no Re- 
cruit [sudden flame?] was made. She gave 
mea glass of Wine. . . . Took leave of 
her. As came down the steps she bid me 
have a Care. Treated me Courteously.. . . 
I did not bid her draw off her Glove as 
sometime I had done. Her dress was 
not so clean as sometime it had been. Je- 
hovah Jireh!” 





This was Nov. 7,1721. On Jan. 26 follow- 


ing, Judge Sewall carried ‘a pound of | 
Glaz’'d Almonds” and his heart te Mrs. | 


Mary Gibbs—the lady this time being only 
once a widow, with five grown-up children 
They were married March 2%h, ‘‘and 
lived happy ever after.” T. W. i. 


THE INDUSTRIAL VALUE OF WOMAN. 


BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


‘*Woman’s Work and Woman's Wages,” 
is the title of an article written by Mr. 
Charles W. Elliott, who must not be con- 
founded with President Eliot, of Harvard 
University. The paper in question ap- 
peared in the August numter of the North 
American Review, and has been the subject 
of much comment, It seems to have been 
written in a humane spirit, and the conclu- 
sion finally xrrived at—which is that the 
unequal distribution of wealth in human 
society isa matter demanding grave con- 
sideration—does not disincline us to think 
well of the intentions of the writer. As 
the outcome, however, of a long argument 
against the efforts of women in our day to 
better their own condition, such a conclu- 
sion is neither logical nor satisfactory. 

The writer begins by broaching, in a free 
and easy way, the difficult subject of human 
values. Of these he shows but the crudest 
notion. Considering, first, the changes 
which the use of machinery has introduced 
into every department of industry, he 
jumps at the conclusion that women to-day 
are of less value than they were in the days 
in which the baking, spinning, and weaving 
of the world depended mostly upon their 
busy fingers. The result of these inven- 
tions is that ‘‘Woman to-day seems to be 
the least valuable of created beings.” So 
careless and sweeping a statement as this 
can hardly be met as if it were a serious and 
bona fide expression of opinion on the part 
of a person of sound mind. It is, however, 
a fair sample of the spirit which pervades 
the whole article. 

And, to proceed as it proceeds. Mr. 
Ejliott recognizes this loss of vaiue as ex- 
isting in all countries, and ‘‘most in those 
which call themselves civilized.” 1n con- 
nection wiih this statement he cites the 
opinion of a German professor (name not 
given), who considers the woman of the 
present day as worth about one-eighth as 
much as the corresponding man The 
same authority is given for the remark that 
“out of Europe horses are more valuable 
than members of the fair sex.” 

We must say that here as elsewhere in 
this article various questions are ‘‘mixed 
up’ toa degree which makes it difficult to 
deal with them. Noethic in ‘* is distinetly 
asked or answered. It appears to us acu 
rious jumble of statements and sentimen- 
talities, in which argument and conclusion 
are rarely to the same end. The assertion 
with which the writer begins, for example 
—that of the lowering of human values by 
the introduction of machinery —is one 
which affects men quite as much as it does 
women. Artisans and mechasics have. 
even in modern times, dreaded and resisted 
the modern miracles of machinery, fearing 
themselves to experience that loss of value 
which Mr. Elliott recognizes in the case of 
women only. Political economy has dealt 
with this natural apprehension, and expe- 
rience has shown it to be unfounded. 

An eminent writer on political economy 
reduces the masculine standard of value 
Jower than that assigned to women in the 
quotation just given. Montesquieu, in his 
work on “The Spiritof Laws,” affirms that 
there are conditions of society in which the 
birth of a male child, even, is to be con- 
sidered as a negative quantity, as a loss in- 
stead of again. * * * * 

Basing woman's supposed loss of value, 
in the first instance, upon the modern use 
of machinery, Mr. Elliott seriously asks the 
question: ‘What can she do to become 
again valuable?” It would be more in 
place for him to ask: ‘‘How shall we ar- 
rive at a just idea of values?” Are we 
quite sure of getting this from the most 
superficial view of what we suppose people 
to be doing, and of what we suppose them 
to be worth? History gives us many in- 
stances to the contrary. 

What was the value of Archimedes to the 
Roman soldier who smote him to death as 
he sat absorbed in his diagrams after the 
taking of Syracuse? What was the value 
of Christ at the time of his crucifixion? It 
was a negative one, thirty pieces less thin 
nothing. His clothes,which were probably 
poor and well-worn, were worth more than 
himself. 

Mr. Elliottinvites us to form our estimate 
of the value of women in the present day. 
by the amount of wages actually paid to 
them. His statement even of this criterion 
of their value is very imperfect. But, sup- 
posing it to be entirely correct; is it not true 
that much of the greatest work which is 
done for society is of a sort which cannot 
be paid for? It is not convertible, and has 
no representation in pounds, shillings, and 
pence. How shall we compute the money 
value of thediscovery of America by Coluim- 
bus, or state in a round sum, that of the 
heroism of Tell, Winkelried, or Washing- 
ton? What does a martyrdom amount to, 
in coin of the realm? Or, to bring such 
questions down to personality, what was 
your mother worth to you? What, the 
mother of your children? Your friend? 
Your favorite child or companion? 

Is it not evident that the greatest values 
of human life are such as have no represen- 
tation through any material symbol? May 
we not also suppose that our knowledge of 
these is very imperfect, and our judgment, 
in consequence, very inadequate? 

What is most valuable to society is often- 
est that which cannot be bought or sold, 
which cannot, indeed, be paid for in any 
visible or tangible shape. The value of wo 
men is, much of it, of this transcendent de- 





scription. To measure it by money, or to 
ignore it, would be equally irrational. 

This country is full of women, whose in- 
dustry and economy enable as many men to 
keep a home and to rear a family. The 
work of these women is mostly unnoticed 
in the world at large. Its value can only 
be found in the fact that society could not 
exist without it. 

The gist of Mr. Elliott’s article may be 
briefly summed up under the following 
heads: 

Woman today has primarily lost her 
value, because machines have been invented 
which supersede ber ancient tasks of spin- 
ning and weaving. 

In consequence of these inventions, and 
of her own ioss of value, she is enabled, in 
many conditions of life,to abstain from 
manual labor. 

As a worker, woman 1s worth far less to 
the world than man, because, whether she 
does the same work or not, she is always 
paid at a lower rate than he is. 

The most important work which society 
has on hand, isto restore to woman her 
lost value. 

Women and senators are not to suppose 
that brain-education, or, in other words, 
the training of the intellect, can either in- 
crease the value, or better the condition of 
“the fair sex.” 

Women and senators are equally in error 
when they suppose that the exercise of polit- 
ical functions can advance the social condi- 
tion of either men or women. If these ignor- 
ant people only knew it, they could do 
“something better than voting fora pot- 
house statesman,” Mr. Gladstone and 
Charles Sumner, for instance. 

While the education of women’s hands 
is to be promoted, especially in regard to 
washing and cooking, the education of their 
brains will only sink them to a lower plane 
of degradation than that on which Mr. 
Elliott already beholds them. 

“Competition must result everywhere in 
the degradation of woman aud the pauper- 
ization of man.” We give Mr. Elliott’s 
own words, 

The better training and more availing use 
of such intellect as women have will be sure 
to entail upon them bodily diseases and sex- 
ual disability. 

Tue argument regarding health, which 
appears in various parts of the paper, may 
be stated as follows: 

Heavy muscular exertion deforms both 
women and their progeny. 

Skilled labor and the various industries 
which Mr. Elliott resumes underthe head 
of brain-work, are dangerous to health and 
destructive to maternity. 

Child-bearing and house-work should be 
the absolute objeets of a girl's education. 

The character of these propositions is 
somewhat obscured by the confused man- 
ner in Which they are brought forward. 
Mr. Elliott's perplexities, which do not ren- 
der him less dogmatic, will be relieved by 
any careful study of the history of institu 
tions, and by some approach to an adequate 
understanding of the leading features which 
characterize his own time, ‘lo judge from 
his own and similar articles, such an under 
standing is too little thought of in the edu- 
cation of the young men of to-day, to 
whom the past and tne present are offered 
pell-mell, with no proper leading up from 
the faults and excellences of the one to 
those of the other. In this education there 
should also be some explanation of the per- 
sonal instincts which prompt and underlie 
the opinions of many men in regard to the 
opposite sex. 

The insisting upon any imposed set of 
functions as constituting the sum and sub- 
stance of a woman’s value, is only an out- 
come of the barbarism and ignorance 
which characterize the natural man at his 
start. In this, the wish is father to the 
thought. The man desires to find his in- 
ferior, and can do this most easily by im- 
posing a position of inferiority upon the 
party least likely to resist this imposition, 
the partner and complement of his human- 
ity. Society outgrows mvure and more this 
slavish and material way of thinking, 
which perseveres only in the minds of 
those who either will not or cannot inform 
themselves concerniny its progress. 

It isa little strange that, while, in state- 
ments like those presented by Mr. Elliott, 
most trades aud professions are shown to 
be unhealthy for women, no inquiry is 
made into the physical results of the pur- 
suits which, by the common consent of 
mankind, are left to them. 

The cook roasts slowly over the kitchen 
fire until her nerves become so irritable as 
to render her ill-temper proverbial. The 
parlor-girl siands on her feet month in and 
month out. She ruus up and down, car- 
rics heavy disiies, goes out of errands 
when, according to the professors of sex- 
ual hygiene, she ought to be comfortably 
tucked up in bed, with some one to wait 
upon her. The laundress washes, irons, 
and scrubs the floor till she is full of rheu- 
matic aches and pains, which may or may 
not be peculiar to women. The seamstress, 
if she sews all her life, is fortunate to es- 
cupe Consumption or spinal disease. Even 
child-bearing, upon which such stress is 
laid, has not only its great suffering, but its 
horrible and ghastly dangers. Where the 
function is used in excess, it destroys bealth 
and shortens life. 

Work of all sorts has thus its disad- 
vantages, and those who earn their living 
by any industry, whether of hand or of 
brain, are liable to suffer from the over use 
of some part of the animal economy. 
work is to alla moral, to most a material, 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. W. B. OGpen has given a chime of 
bells to an Omaha church. 





Princess Louise has a canoe, made in 
New Brunswick, and goes canoeing with 
the vice-regal party on the St. Charles 
River. ‘ 

Miss E. F. Coteman of New York has 
performed the dangerous feat of sliding 
down the Mount Washington Railroad on 
a board, making the three miles in thirteen 
minutes, 

MADAME JupiTa GAvuTIER, who is an ad- 
miring friend of Richard Wagner and a fre- 
quent visitor in his family, has just pub- 
lished at Paris a study of his life and 
works. 

Mrs. G. W. We cn is nominated for 
School Superintendent on the Democratic 
ticket in Modoc county, Cal. Shasta county 
has kept a lady in the same office for several 
terms 

Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe will lecture 
before the members and friends of Sorosis, 
New York, at the house of Mrs. Henry 
Herrmann, 59 West Fifty-sixth street, on 
the evening of Nov. 2. 

TERESINA Tua, the child violinist, who 
has become so popular in Germany since 
she was applauded by Joachim, is- about 
sixteen years old, and looks and acts as 
though she were even younger. 

Mrs. Mary Hauiock Foore will con- 
tribute to the Century, during the coming 
year, a novelette in four or five parts, to be 
called ‘‘The Led Horse Claim; a Romance 
of the Silver Mines.” It will begin in 
Nevember. 

Mrs. Mary JACKLIN, Detroit’s female 
broker and specuiator, has raised a family 
of four children with success, giving them 
a liberal education, and has accumulated a 
fortune of $50,000 in the produce business. 
She is now sixty-four years old and ‘‘smart 
as a cricket” yet, being well and favorably 
known in the business circles of Detroit. 


Rosa Bonneur is sixty-two years old. 
Her sisters and brothers are all sculptors 
and animal painters. She worea masculine 
dress, the better to go among animals. 
She is the only woman decorated with the 
red ribbon, which Eugenie one day brought 
her, the Emperor at the same time confer 
ring knighthood upon her. 


Miss Mary 8. Pecram. for many years 
preceptress and teacher of mathematics in 
Illinois Female College, Jacksonville, has 
acceptrd a similar position under Dr, De 
Motte, Xenia College, Xenia, Ohio. Few 
ladies are more widely and favorably known 
in the educational field in the West than 
Miss Pegram. 


FANNIE CornaN, fourteen years old, has 
rivaled the famous daughter of the light- 
house keeper, by the bold rescue of her 
drowning companion, Jessie Renton. The 
latter, eight years old, fell into Harlem 
River the other afternoon. There was a 
light tide and strong current, but Fannie 
sprang in without removing an article of 
her clothing and succeeded in bringing the 
child ashore. 

RAMNABAL SANSKRITA is avery learned 
East Indian young lady, twenty-four years 
of age, who hasacquired a profound know)- 
edge of Sanscrit, Mahrati, Kanarese, 
Hindostani, Bengalee and English. She 
also makes speeches in behalf of female 
education, and in one of these speeches she 
laid great stress on a fact interesting to 
American ladies who have adopted the pro- 
fession of medicine. Ramnabal Sanskrita 
said that thousands of her country-women 
die every year for want of female doctors. 


Miss ALIcE Moore of Huntington, In- 
diana, succeeded to the care of a large dry 
goods store in that place, upon the demise 
of her father. She has entire control of 
the business, buying her own stock and em- 
ploying subordinates of both sexes. Dur- 
ing the five years since she has held this re- 
sponsible position, she has more than trebled 
the capital which came into her hands. 
Not only is she a woman of great energy 
and ability, but she has many accomplish- 
ments. 

Mippy Moraan, the woman stock-report- 
er of the New York Times, taught an inso- 
lent policeman a valuable lesson the other 
day. This fellow mistook her for a wan- 
derer from the back woods as she was walk- 
ing on a wharf near the Battery recently, 
and loudly advised her to ‘‘walk over- 
board.”” She quietly took his number, re- 





Yet, | 


ported him at his station, identified him 
| when heappeared attheend of his watch, 
aud had him suspended for two weeks with- 
| ont pay. The astounded rough tried to beg 
off, and his ‘ellow-officer shut him up with 


| the remark, “Served ye right.” 
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necessity. For this fact we are not re- 
sponsible. One-balf the burthen of work 
is taken off when the task is in accordance 
with the natural abilities and choice of the 
worker. We fail to find in Mr. Elliott's 
statements any reason which goes to show 
that this choice, so much prized by men, 
should be withheld from women. 

Mr. Elliott, after quoting some tables 
which show the disproportion of women’s 
wages to those of men in some European 
countries, seeks to emphasize this state- 
ment by insisting that there can be no such 
thing as a ‘‘systematic rating down of wo- 
man’s work.” This assertion seems to us a 
bold one. Have we never seen a systematic 
rating down of men’s work? How was it 
when the slaves of the South not only re- 
ceived no wages, but strange to say, for- 
feited the right to their bodies by the act 
of birth? Their work could be command- 
ed for the mere minimum of what was nec- 
essary to keep them in working order. 
Had this scale of recompense anything to 
do with the real value of their work? This 
brings us back to the consideration of Mr. 
Elliott’s very confused notions on the sub- 
ject of value. 

The circumstances which may make one 
commodity dear and another cheap, are not 
always those which really determine a 
higher value in the one and a lower in the 
other. 

It is claimed in California that two China- 
men will do the work of a household more 
satisfactorily than double that number of 
Irishwomen at double their wages. Which 
is of the most value to the State, the ser- 
vant who does the most work for the least 
money, or the one who does the least work 
for the most money? 

Why, we may ask, was the labor of the 
slave systematically ‘‘rated down”? Why 
is the same thing true of the Chinaman? 
For two reasons. In the first place, society 
in general is neither just enough nor gener- 
ous enough to desire to pay a fair price for 
fair work. Such is the rapacity of human 
nature that, in general, every circumstance 
which places the worker at a disadvantage 
is turned to account by the employer. He 
is not desirous merely of making a moder- 
ate living, but wishes to beco.ne a million- 
aire. You may tell him that his employés 
are wretchedly poor and ignorant; that they 
are worse lodged, fed, and trained than tbe 
horses of his stable or the dogs of his ken- 
nel. This may suggest to him some device 
for their benefit, but he will not raise their 
wages until a successful strike shall com- 
pel him to do so. Are not these acts of 
resistance, now becoming so frequent, an 
irrefragable proof that men do not consider 
themselves safe from a systematic rating 
down of their Jabor? 

In the second place, the slave was, and 
the Chinaman is, 2 political alien, disfran- 
chised in a republicin which all other men 
are invested with the rights and dignities of 
citizenship’ The man who has no vote has 
no political right to function. He is the po- 
litical inferior of the voting citizen. 

Both of these reasons apply to the case of 
women. The necessities which impel them 
to seek work outside of domestic life are 
more absolute in their case than in that of 
men. They have less general education, and 
therefore a smaller power of combining cir- 
cumstances for their own benefit. The in- 
dustries open to them are fewer than those 
open tomen. Of all these circumstances, 
the employer takes advantage to pay them 
the minimum of what will enable them to 
live. To this inferiority of insistance is 
added, in their case, the inferiority of polit- 
ical disfranchisement. A very little study 
will show Mr. Elliott two things, viz: that 
women are usually paid at a much lower 
rate than men are for doing the same work 
with the same ability, and also that in an 
enfranchised community the laborer is able 
to make a more intelligent and effectual 
protest against under-payment than he car 
make where he does not share the political 
power invested in his employers. ‘ 

Mr. Elliott has not, then, succeeded in 
showing that the work of women is less val- 
uable than that of men. He has not, in 
fact, given us any just estimate of the in- 
dustrial value either of men or of women, 
here or elsewhere. His statistics show that 
the conditions of life are hard, and that the 
man whose organizing talent enables him to 
combine and utilize largely the labor of 
poor and ignorant people is usually content 
to let them remain poor and ignorant, ex 
cept in so far as his own need of skilled _la- 
bor shall prompt him to further their indus- 
trial education. Neither does Mr. Elliott 
allude to any of the natural and economic 
reasons which, even upon the basis of sup- 
ply and demand, so multiply the occasions 
for which male lubor is indispensable as to 
leave only a restricted field for the indus- 
trial labor of women, 

We do not know from what source Mr. 
Elliott derives the theory that new workers 
cannot bring new demands for work, and 
can only painfully divide the wages of toil 
with those alrealy employed. We give his 
words: 

**Just so far as woman is forced, or forces 
herself, into the labor market in competi- 
tion with map, does she drag down ana 
cheapen man’s labor. She makes no more 
work, and only divides the existing work 
with man.” 

A little further on, the same doctrine is 
assumed to apply to the brain-work of wo- 
men: 

‘‘Woman can bring no added work into 
brain-occupation. She must divide that al- 
ready existing, and by sodoing must lessen, 
perhaps halve, the wagesof man, a conse. 
quence,” he proceeds to say, ‘‘not foreseen 
by some senators and some able women.” 

Statistics of employment will not bear 
out this theory, which is one already ex- 
ploded by economists. In industrial pro- 
duction, whatever pleases the taste, and 
whatever promises to facilitate the business 
of life, certainly creates new demands for 
new supplies. It is true that the new pro- 
duct partially, or in time wholly, supersedes 
the old. But as the new article promises to 

ive more for the same money than the old 
t is considered more desirable, and the de- 
mand for it is larger than that which cor- 
responded with the older production. In 
spite, therefore, of a partial loss of value in 
what is superseded, the scale of work and 





of wages in an active community is always 
a rising one. 

Weshould be glad to have Mr. Elliott 
point out to us a single instance in which 
the male part of a community has been im- 
poverished by the work of its women. 

In the market of brain-work, as Mr. El- 
Hott conceives of it, we have a clearer 
knowledge of what women have supplied, 
and at what cost, to male workers in the 
same kiud. Did George Sand halve work 
and wages with Honoré de Balsaec, or Mrs. 
Somerville with Sir Humphry Davy? Fran- 
ces Power Cobbe perhaps robbed John 
Stuart Mill, and George Eliot has earned 
her fortune and reputation at the expense of 
Anthony Trollope! If this is sheer non- 
sense—and we think it is—the same will 
hold true of the less noted brain-work which 
women supply in various departments, in 
which they would not be employed if the 
male portion of the community were on the 
whole losers by their work. Leaving Mr. 
Elliott’s theories of Jabor out of the ques- 
tion, let us look at the facts of the case. 

The womar who inherits no income has, 
in the first place, her bread to earn, and, 
possibly, several mouths beside her own to 
feed. She has no choice but to earn what 
she can, as she can, within the limits of 
honesty. She must do what she finds want- 
ing to be done. Those who need her work 
must buy it at a possible price. No one 
will pay her for work which she cannot do. 
If she has a natural aptitude of any sort,— 
and most people have some rudimentary 
talent,—she will work to the best advantage 
by cultivating and exercising this, whether 
it shall Dring her into competition with men 
or not. 

In all this, necessary causes bring about 
logical results, which may cause regret and 
disappointment, but which give no just 
ground for complaint. One individual 
may regret to see given to another the work 
which he thinks he could do as well, or 
better. But, so long as the market is open, 
and the employer free, this will be to him 
a personal mischance, involving neither 
wrong nor obligatory remedy. 

Negatively, therefore, neither the work- 
ing-woman nor her employer has done any 
wrong to the working-man. But what is 
the positive result of her work to society? 
She has, in the first place, produced work 
to the full value of her wages, and probably 
beyond it. This society gains. By pro- 
viding for herself, she has saved the cost of 
her support to the community in which she 
lives. This society also gains. She has 
also given to the community the example 
and influence of an energetic worker, in- 
stead of imposing upon it the burthen of a 
demoralized and demoralizing pauper. For 
ali this Mr. Elliott will not thank ber, if he 
is as good as his word; but her friends, 
neighbors, and relatives will. 

But Mr. Elliott, and many like him, lay 
a particular stress upon some imagined 
absolute distinction between men’s work 
and women’s work. In their view, either 
Nature or Divine Providence has marked 
out two separate sets of tusks fitted respect 
ively to the working capacities of the two 
sexes. From the tenor of their statements, 
one would suppose also that while women 
seek to invade the area of employment 
claimed by men, men are,onthe other hand, 
extremely scrupulous about encroaching 
upon the sphere of women’s labor. Such, 
however, is not the fact. Men do not hesi- 
tate to undertake any business usually con- 
ceded to women, if their natural or ac- 
quired talents enabled them to do this to ad 
vantage. Nor do writers like Mr. Elliott 
trouble themselves to inquire whether the 
numerous Chinamen who are to-day en- 
gaged in laundry work divert any money 
from the pockets of the washerwoman who 
used to monopolize the business. He does 
not ask whether Mr. Worth’s eminence as 
a dressmaker has or has not interfered with 
the gains of Mademoiselle Eugenie, or of 
Madame Talmyre. 

The common assertion that men can do 
the work of women much better than wo- 
men themselves shows that the absolute di- 
vision of capacity which is supposed to ex- 
ist between the sexes does not exist. Men 
can sew, embroider, wash, cook, dress hair, 
upon occasion. Women can teach, preach, 
keep accounts, set type, write books, paint 
and model. They can even dig, carry 
stones, and split wood. The question in 
determining what either shall do is, first: 
‘‘What needs to be dlone?” and, secondly: 
‘‘Who is there to do it?’’ ' 

If the farmer cannot spare any time from 
the hay-field, the farmer’s wife must dig 
the potatoes for his dinner and her own, 
If the men of the village are fighting their 
country’s battle, the women must tend the 
crops and reap the harvest. If the children 
are to be fed, and there is no father to pro- 
vide for them, the mother must find bread 
for them as the wages of any honest work 
she can get todo. If the men are too busy 
with horse-racing and stock-gambling to 
care for the common weal, the women must 
occupy themselves with the health of towns, 
the condition of public morality, and so on. 

If men only care to exercise the right of 
elective franchise when by so doing they 
can put money into their own pockets, it 
becomes the duty of the women to exercise 
the neglected function of voting, and to 
supply the help which the ballot, in clean 
and intelligent hands, can bring to the solu- 
tion of difficult questions, and the salvation 
of the state. 

The subject of marriage naturally enters 
into Mr. Elliott’s synopsis of the whole du- 
ty of woman. In his view, the growing 
education of women is so sharpening their 
wits as to make them keenly critical of men, 
and, therefore, undesirable as partners. 
‘*Marriage,” says Mr. Elliott, ‘‘is becoming 
more and more dangerous.” This remark 
of his brings into view some considerations 
which he entirely overlooks. 

What more damaging statement can be 
made concerning the male sex than this 
which is clearly implied by Mr. Elliott, 
that the more women know of what is to 
be known, the lower will be their opinion 
of men? 

The growth of culture undoubtedly 
makes marriage more difficult by making 
the institution itself more perfect and deli- 
cate. Will it be desirable to get rid of this 
difficulty by lowering the standard of the 





institution to the rudeness and readiness of 
primitive society? °F 

Mr. Elliott’s view of the growing danger 
of marriage is formed upon the supposed 
development of the critical faculties in wo- 
men. 

Would men, then, be glad to destroy this 
growing power of discrimination in women? 
Have they everything to fear and nothing 
to hope from a judgment enlightened as to 
what a man should be? Is not this power 
also very useful to society? Have not 
many men had occasion to bless its exer. 
cise? Is it foreign to nature, and of new 
invention? Socrates was drilled, and prob- 
ably criticised, by Diotima; St. Paul, by 
Priscilla; St. Augustine, by St. Monica. In 
the domain of romance, does not Shakes- 
peare’s Beatrice carry us back toa period 
some three hundred vears anterior to our 
own? 

One of the ill signs of the time is the grow- 
ing inclination on the part of young men to 
withdraw themselves from the most improv- 
ing of influences,—the companionship of 
intelligent and cultivated women. A wave 
of materialism sweeps across the world to- 
day which threatens to carry men and wo- 
men in the direction of animal savagery 
from which all races spring, but in which 
po race should be content to abide. 

In fashionable life, rude and boorish man- 
ners are cultivated. Stupidity is at a pre- 
mium, and theAmerican gentleman of the 
old school is replaced by the cosmopolitan 
cad, who, more unfortunate than the Bour- 
bons, has forgotten everything and learned 
nothing. 

These waves of folly come to us mostly 
from a civilization alien and inferior to our 
own. They have, no doubt, their deep 
determining causes, and their ultimate in- 
struction. But, taken as isolated facts, and 
argued from, they offer no solid ground 
for a tirade against the higher level of mind 
and manners which has been attained 
through the better education of women. 

In our view, the most dangerous mar- 
tiages will be those irrational unions into 
which no thought of high companionship 
enters. Such marriages may be made with- 
out even the spur of personal liking, in 
which case they’ are miserable offences 
against the true laws of human relation. 
They are less reprehensible, but scarcely 
less dangerous, when brought about by the 
force of a blinding passion, or the weak- 
ness of a frivolous fancy. 

The improvement of education among 
women must needs lead them to entertain 
worthier ideas of marriage, and to give a 
more complete assent to the obligations 
which it involves. If it Jeads them also to 
seek and expect a higher standard of merit 
in the intimate companion of their life, the 
result can only be most beneficial to hu- 
manity. If the improved judgment of a 
woman shows her that a man whom she 
might marry is brutish, cruel, averse to rea- 
son, aud deficient in conscience, she renders 
a service to the Luman race by not becom- 
ing a party to the transmission of his type. 

There is an insincerity as well as a falsity 
in the statement so often forced upon us, 
that the function of maternity should be 
the paramount theme of women’s thoughts, 
and the supreme end of their lives. We 
have tried to show that, for civilized wo- 
men, child-bearing is only justifiable under 
strict conditions of respect, refinement and 
sympathy. This for the fact, but as for 
the feeling. Does any man of education 
desire to link to himself this creature trained 
to marry the first man who asks her, to 
bear as many children as possible, and to 
limit her interests and activities to the 
sphere of the kitchen, the table, and the 
wardrobe? Does any man in his senses 
wish to see this muliebrous animal take the 
place of the women who are the intelligent 
eompanions of men, who appeai to their 
most chivalrous sentiments, and stimulate 
their highest capacities? 

That American men of education do not 
desire this, appears in their choice of a part- 
ner for life. That American men in gener- 
al are of the same mind may be inferred 
from the very general desire on the part of 
husbands of all grades that their wives 
should be able to make some appearance in 
or above the circle to which they belong. 
The desire of the wives to come within the 
sphere of ladyhood really corresponds to 
the wishes of those husbands who have some 
notion of the value of social position, and of 
the share which women have in obtaining 
aud maintaining it. 

While Mr. Elliot’s essay proposes to deal 
with the question of women’s work and 
wages, it really gathers together most of 
the grievances of social life. His object 
seems to be to lay these before the door of 
the so-called Woman Movement, and to 
make its friends in some sort accessories, 
both before and after the fact,to most of the 
evils complained of. These are, the inven- 
tion and use of machinery, and the conse- 
quent relief of women from the necessity of 
spinning and weaving, the competition of 
women with men for the means of self-sup- 
port; competition itself, wealth, poverty, 
the danger of murriage to men and its infre- 
quency, prostitution, the lost value and de- 
clining health of the female sex in general, 
and the perverse blindness of ‘‘some sena- 
tors and some able women” in particular. 

As Mr. Elliott has thus brought together 
many fallacious opinions, which have al- 
ready been met with under various forms, 
it may be worth while to recede from the 
familiar ground which he occupies to the 
deeper thoughts and considerations which 
can make us masters of the situation. To 
conclude, then: Society is never insured 
against idleness and worthlessness in men 
and in women. Education, as weil as the 
want of it, may crampand distort the natu- 
ral powers of the individual, and no doubt 
often does so. A Woman may so over-stim- 
ulate her brain as to give it an excessive ac- 
tivity, which must be as injurious to it asto 
the rest of her bodily structure. It is quite 
imaginable that women should sometimes 
obtain employment which men would be 
glad to secure. It may also come to pass 
that women shall often mistake the measure 
of their own capacity, as mer do, aud seek 
employments for which they are not fitted. 
To ali of these evils humanity is heir. So- 
ciety looks them in the face, but as “every 
one is wiser than any one,” society may be 





said to know some things which Mr. Elliott 
doves not. 

To wit: It knows that the sum of human 
capacity is constantly enlarged by the ac- 
cretions of historic experience. The scheme 
of *‘man may do,” is constantly enlarged by 
the record of what he has already done. 
Civilization brings more and more into 
play the social and intellectual faculties, 
and places more and more in abeyance the 
avimal and personal propensities. Out of 
this progress standards are evolved which 
commend themselves to the judgment of 
the few and to the affection of the many. 
From these, society as a whole does not go 
back. 

Its tendency is toward the rational and 
the moral, though this main current is often 
disturbed by eddies of folly and of passion. 

Society, taken at any time, is only par- 
tially civilized, only partially Christian. 
But a little civilization, a little Christianity, 
is infinitely better than none. The proverb 
says, that ‘‘a little learning is a dangerous 
thing,” but it does not imply by this that 
none is better. The meaning of the trite 
saying is that it is ill when the man who 
masters the beginning of anything mistakes 
it forthe end. Equa!ly is ita mistake for 
us to view as final any of the developments 
of human society which excite our fear or 
disapproval. The solution of the mystery 
is beyond. The conclusion of the whole 
matter is neither with us nor before us. If 
Goethe could end the most wonderful of 
criticisms and of rhapsodies by exclaiming: 


“The eternal womanly draws us on,” 


we surely may rest in the belief that an im- 
mense value, vested in the maidenhood and 
in the matronhood of the human race, is 
destined to unfold itself more and more, 
and to enrich the future as it has enriched 
the past, only, if possible, more abundant- 
ly.—North American Review. 





————- +> 
AFTER-NOTES ON THE CONGRESS. 

Women are wonderfully and curiously 
making themseives into beings who can find 
in outside work an anodyne for many of 
the pains of existence. A nobler type of 
woman is coming than has ever yet been 
seen. The transition process from frighten- 
ed conservatism to well-balanced freedom is 
marked by many untoward phases; but, on 
the whole, women’s clubs are teaching more 
self-contro] than self-will. One cannot be 
a leader in them who thinks shabbily or 
carelessly, who cannot refrain from sarcasm, 
innuendo or verbosity. Parliamentary rules 
teach subordination. A club woman makes 
as meek a wife and a more ambitious cook 
than a non-clubist. 

Conspicuous among*these clubs or asso- 
ciations is the one which has just held its 
tenth Congress in Portland. There is a fair 
proportion of distinguished women in it; 
but what it lacks of novelists and poetesses 
‘it atones for by possessing thinkers,” said 
a looker-on. The women are learning how 
to begin to think, to make terse statements, 
to put motions instead of loose suggestions, 
and to withdraw them, and to be impersonal. 

The Congress also has a good effect upon 
husbands. In one place where it met, one 
of that class of men who always do their 
wives’ shopping, and always buy cheap 
material and dole out car tickets and post- 
age stamps, forbade his family to attend its 
sessions. Being proof himself against in- 
fection, he went from malice; stayed from 
curiosity; on his way home bought some 
candy for his children; took them with him 
the next night, though the evening sessions 
were not free; and on the third day told his 
wife ‘‘not to bother about the dinner if you 
want to hear those womentalk.” The next 
week he hired a girl, and bought his wife 
two thin silk dresses. Since then he takes 
her to parties and theatres, and says she is 
quite young again. This sounds like a 
temperance or Sunday school romance, but 
itis atrue story of the good done by the 
Congress, which is composed; of women 
who are anxious to study the various as- 
pects of social science, and to think for 
themselves. What matter isitifan Epis- 
copal bishop said that any member of the 
Congress was neither man nor woman, and 
was only entitled to the pronoun ‘‘it?” 

Conventions generally include queer peo- 
ple; perhaps the Congress does; but none so 
queer as a lady who sent in her name for 
hospitality to be extended by some religious 
gathering to herself, her baby, and her 
goat,—whose milk was necessary for her 
chfld. The story is contradicted; but at the 
same season of meutal refreshment, another 
woman from the country did engage a 
dressmaker to come to her for three daysin 
the house of her hostess, who was a stran- 
ger to her. Most of those who belong to the 
Congress are individual, special, gifted, pecu- 
liar, or, something. They are known by 
what they say, think, do, and not by their 
husbands or children. It is odd to know 
so much of the interior, so little of 
the exterior, life. They all use their own 
names; they are not Mrs. George and Paul 
Jones, but Mrs. Amanda and Prudence 
Jones. They know each other's hobbies, 
but not each other’s bonnets. Suffrage, 
Temperance, Heredity, Industrial Educa- 
tion, Art Influence, are the nicknames for 
each other, as each ffers her hobby as the 
univergal remedy. They come from Flori- 
da and Maine, from Utah and New York, 
aud from all the midway States. 

* * * * w 
These women are representative of many 
others in the association, but perhaps noth- 
ing could give a better idea of the scope 
and versatility of its members than its dis- 





cussions. These are literally unpremeditat- 
ed. Miss Mary Eastman ‘thinks most fiu- 
ently on her feet,”’but Miss Abby May, Rev. 
Mrs. Blackwell aud many others are really 
her equals in ability and readiness. For the 
first time in its ten years of existence two of 
the papers were lost in the mail, and their 
loss was made good, in one case by Dr. 
Zakrzewska, who spoke admirably on the 
topic of a paper which she had never seen, 
and to which she did not know she was to 
speak till suddenly called upon; and in the 
other case by Miss Eastmanon the Chinese 
question, for which she had scarcely an 
hour's preparation, each of them speaking 
more than thirty minutes. ‘Exceptional 
women!” it is replied. Yes, but the Con- 
gress is so largely made up of such women 
that they cease to be exceptional. How, 
then, can it help being serviceable to oth- 
ers?—Kate Gannett Wells in Saturday Ga- 
zette. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


‘Don’t Overdrive” is the advertisement 
whith the Massachusetts Society for the 
Protection of Animals puts up in conspic- 
uous places slong the drives leading from 
the city. Itis a timely reminder to the 
thoughtless and a warning to the reckless, 
It is good advice to be posted up in the 
counting-room, in the workshop, the study 
and the kitchen, Don’t overdrive your 
brain. It asks for a slower pace. Let the 
reins hang loose for a while. If the task 
must be done, take more time for it. Don’t 
overdrive your stomach. It lacks the tone 
for hard work. Don’t eat more than you 
can digest. Live simply and rationally, 
Don’t overdrive with the nerves or muscles, 
If you must work hard—and many people 
have little choice in the matter—don’t worry 
about your work. The nervous horse who 
prances in the harnessin hot weather, when 
he might take a steady, even gait with half 
the toil, is lacking in good horse sense,— 
The Christian Register. 





Let the idea be abandoned, as Dr. Draper 
says, that a girl’s education is to be comple- 
ted before she is eighteen or twenty years 
of age, let the veneering processof fashion- 
able schools and the cramming methods of 
normal colleges give place to courses more 
simple and thorough; let woman have a 
chance to procure an education in the same 
manner that man Can, and all complaints as 
to her health being injured will be no more 
heard. These criticisms are applicable al- 
soto the town “high schools,” in which 
children are received from the common 
schools before half-grounded in the ‘‘ele- 
ments,” put through a variety of studies of 
whose essence they form but a slight con- 
ception; crowded into appartments intend- 
ed to accomodate half the number, and in- 
structed by one teacher, whoearns an inad- 
equate salary by an herculean attempt to 
competently instruct from forty to sixty 
pupils in almost as many varieties of learn- 
ing!—Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 


The Austrian Empress, when on a coun- 
try excursion with her usual retinue,stopped 
atan inn for refreshments. Being heated, 
she took off her bonnet and bung it on the 
back of a chair, where a playful puppy 
made such mischief with it before anybody's 
attention was attracted as to render it unfit 
for further wear. The Empress took the 
whim to finish the excursion without any 
other head covering than that supplied by 
nature. Being observed in this fashion by 
some ladies of the stylish world who are 
eager to imitate anything that royalty does, 
the practice of appearing in public without 
hat or bonnet came into general vogue, To 
such extent was this becoming the rage 
that milliners grew alarmed and clamored 
at court about it, whereupon an explanation 
of the.cause of the Empress’s hatless excur- 
sion was issued from official sources, and 
published in the social world. This put an 
end to the new fashion and hat-makers were 
happy once more. 


A New York society paper has inaugur- 
ated a crusade on the subject of a married 
woman’s signing herself *‘Mrs.” as a fla- 
grant and current sin against etiquette. 
There are a few offences against good man- 
ners more Common among a class of women 
who might be supposed to know better. It 
is not at all unusual to receive letters from 
a married lady of real intelligence and re 
finement, who yet has fallen into this ab- 
surd habit and who, when writing to friends 
and equals, signs herself ‘‘Mrs. John Smith,” 
or, ‘Your friend, Mrs. Brown.” It would 
be in precisely the same taste for Prof. 
Maria Mitchell to sign her letters ‘Professor 
Mitchell,” or for an unmarried lady to sub- 
scribe her name as “Faithfully yours, Miss 
Smith.” The Beau Monde noted a contrib- 
ution from a woman minister to « Boston 
paper the other day that was signed ‘Rev. 
— —,” the name being given for which 
we substitute blanks. Now Professor, Dr., 
Rev., Mrs., Miss, are all titles, and it is as 
great a sin against good taste for a woman 
to arrogate a title to herself in this manner 
as it would be for His Excellency to accept 
un invitation to a dinner-party and sign 
‘Truly yours, Governor Long.” It is as- 
tonishing that women of the educated clas- 
ses can fall into such atrocious violations of 
good taste. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





A Japanese custom is to give baby girls 
the names of delicate and lovely plants or 
flowers, while the boys are simply num- 
bered, and are known as First boy, Second 
boy and so on. 


The Cambria Hera/d speaks of a farmer's 
daughter near that place driving her fa- 
ther's reaper through harvest as though it 
was a marvelous performance. Dozens of 
such cases can be named in southwestern 
Missouri aud Kansas, to the credit of the 
young women be it said. 


The Journal of Ilealth asserts that no 
thoughtful mother should rest until she has 
taught her daughter to do well the follow- 
ing things: To make a cup of coffee, to 
draw a dish of tea, to bake a loaf of bread, 
to cook a potato, to broil asteak or chicken, 
to cut, fit and make a dress, and to set a tidy 
table. 

The word ‘‘book” is derived from the 
Saxon language. Before the invention of 
paper the Saxons used to write on blocks of 
wood. The wood of the beech tree, called 
in the Saxon language bok, being close- 
grained and hard, was mostly used for that 
purpose, and hence the word book. 


It is related that when Patti demanded 
$5,000 for each concert from Manager J. H. 
Haverley he remarked that it would be 
equivalent to $50,000 a month, and added, 
sotto voce: ‘‘The President of the United 
States works a year for that amount.” 
“‘Weil,” responded the diva promptly, ‘‘get 
the President to sing for you.” 


A wealthy old English farmer seys that 
he has always selected his farm hands after 
putting them through a whistling exercise. 
He never knew a whistling laborer find tault 
with bed or board, complain of extra work, 
or be unkind to children or cattle. He is 
thoughtful, lighthearted, economical, and 
good-natured. 


The house last excavated at Pompeii 
yielded many vases, shells in bronze, gold 
rings, with engraved stones, and amphore, 
Wall paintings represented heads of Medusa 
and fantastic birds. At the entrance of one 
room were two figures—one of an infant 
alarmed atthe sight of a large rat coming 
out of a trap, and the other of the same in- 
fant trying to catch the rat. 


Aimost everything is made out of paper 
now—car wheels and buckets, coffins and 
cradles, buggy boxes and table cloths, and 
now a Dresden firm is making watch cases 
of pulp. The paper is made in such a man- 
ner as to be almost as serviceable as metal, 
particularly when it hasa metallic rim; and 
the invention will bring watches within the 
means of the peasants. 


The vivisection question commands much 
attention abroad. In Denmark, the Society 
for the Protection of Animals at Copen- 
hagen, which is under the patronage of the 
King of Denmark, offers two prizes, one 
equivalent to £40 and the other to £80, for 
the two best essays upon the possibility of 
replacing vVivisection in physiological re- 
search by experiments upon the bodies of 
animals recently killed. 


Three French physicians in New York 
have a remedy for hydrophobia whic h they 
claim is infallible, and which consists in 
throwing the body into such a perspiration 
that the poison will be forced out of the 
system through the pores of theskin. They 
are so confident of its value that either one 
of them agrees to be bitten by a mad dog 
and undergo treatment by his associates in 
order to prove its efficacy, provided a pecu- 
niary reward is offered by the government 
or by individuals for the test. 


There is a curious geographical fact in 
connection with the Kootenal river. Its 
course isin the shape of a horseshoe. It 
rises in British Columbia, runs into the 
United States and waters a vast region, and 
then circles back to the land of its birth, 
and empties into the Columbia in British 
territory. During its course it passes within 
half a mile of the Columbia, and a canal of 
that distance over a grassy prairie would 
save it a cource of five hundred miles before 
reaching its goal. 


During the last six months 3085 horses 
have been used for food in Berlin. The 
warm sausages sold in the streets at night 
are mostly of equine origin. When a 
prominent restaurant keeper failed some 
years ago the most conspicuous among his 
creditors wasa horse-butcher, which throws 
aside light on the ‘‘roast beef” that used 
to be served up to his guests. The poor 
are the chief buyers, but there are not a few 
gourmands who look upon horse flesh as a 
delicacy. 


The following ladies have positions in the 
Oregon legislature: Miss Anna Fearnside, 
clerk of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the Senate; Miss Florence Warriner, en- 
grossing clerk in the House; Miss Nora 
Simpson, enrolling clerk in the House; Miss 
Ella J. Scrafford, enrolling clerk in the 
Senate; Addie C. Jennings, enrolling clerk 
in the Senate; Miss Edith Nicholson, en- 
grossing clerk in the Senate; Leona Bur- 
meister, engrossing clerk in the Senate; 
Mrs. Belle W. Cooke, engrossing clerk in 
the Senate. 





A local paper gives an account of a very 
intelligent dog in Wiltshire, Eng. The ani- 
mal was in the habit of going every day to 
the railroad, and as the train passed, the 
guard threw out a Standard for a clergy- 
man who lived hard by, which the dog 
seized in his teeth and carried to his mas- 
ter. One day the dog came back to the 
rectory without anewspaper. On inquiry 
the guard insisted that he had acted as 
usual, but on making a search it was found 
that a Daily Telegraph, and not a Standard, 
had been thrown out, and the dog had re- 
fused to have any thing to do with it. 


Is it coming? We are told that Salvini 
and Rossi wear broad bands of silver, fram- 
ing medals of St. George, riveted upon their 
upper right arms; the Archduke Rudolph 
wears a bracelet of chain-mail; the heavy 
one which Victor Emmanuel wore, with 4 
medallion of St. Hubert, isnow used by his 
eldest son; the Prince of Wales and his next 
brother have also adopted the custom, and 
it is feared that the fashion of bracelets 
worn on the arms and wrists of men is 
spreading. Masculine sense and femmine 
prejudice forbid! 


The two nightingales which Prince 
Wittgenstein gave to Miss Thursby after a 
concert in Prague, begging her to teach 
them how to siny, were the last lineal de- 
scendants of a pair brought from Palestine 
by a crusading ancestor of the prince, 
whose captivity after the siege of Jerusalem 
was soothed by their visits to the window 
of his ‘‘dungeon-cell,” and who brought 
them away with him on his ransom, since 
when there have always been some red-cross 
nightingales in the Wittgenstein family. 
Since Miss Thursby had them, however, 
one of the birds Las died, which renders 
their race practically extinct. 


Here is apen-picture of Newfoundland. 
‘‘Newfoundland has lakes without number, 
some of them sixty miles long and teeming 
with trout. She has wildernesses where 
game are abundant; she raises fine vege- 
tables, and late in August, she placed fresh 
strawberries on our table. But as yet she 
yields to commerce little except copper ore, 
seals and codfish. Her people, asa rule, 
are so backward as almost to be archaic, 
and here, at St. John’s, the watchmen from 
ten o’clock to daylight call the hours. Ex- 
cluding the wealthier classes, and decidedly 
including the alleged hotels of St. John’s, 
the country still lacks essentially those 
prime elements of civilization, a clean bed 
and ‘square’ meals.” 

Ripening grapes in paper bags is a wrin- 
kle iv fruit culture whieh bas been success- 
fully tried by a Connecticut man. In or- 
der to preserve his grapes from the ravages 
of rose-bugs he enveloped several hundred 
bunches, when the grapes were only about 
the size of peas, in paper bags, and trusted 
to chance for their growing and ripening. 
The experiment worked to a charm, the 
grapes ripening perfectly, and they were 
entirely free from dirt and dust. He liked 
the result so well that he will follow the 
same plan next year, rose-bugs or no rose- 
bugs. 

If tact and thoughtful care are good any- 
where, they are good where the interests of 
children are concerned. A crooked tree 
was once leaning over a wayside. ‘‘How 
did it grow so, father?” asked a boy, look- 
ing curiously at the gnarled and twisted 
trunk. ‘Somebody stepped on it when it 
was little,” was the reply. There are men 
and women morose, twisted and hopelessly 
soured in disposition, because somebody 
stepped on them when they were young. 
Some ruthless hand bent the slender twig; 
some heavy foot crushed the growth of 
good impulses. The mischief was done that 
can never be undone. A word fitly spoken 
might have saved it all. —Jntelligencer. 


The following rules for writing verse, 
propounded by Mr. Austin Dobson, an 
English poet of rank, are commended to 
the poetical contributors of the Christian 
Union and others: 1. Never be vulgar. 2. 
Avoid slang and puns. 3. Avoid inver- 
sions. 4. Be sparing of long words. 5. 
Be colloquial, but not commonplace. 6. 
Choose the lightest and brightest of meas- 
ures. 7. Let the rhymes be frequent, but 
not forced. 8. Let them be rigorously ex- 
act to the ear. 9. Be witty as you like. 
10. Be serious by accident. 11. Be pathetic 
with the greatest discretion. 12. Never 
ask if the writer of these rules has observed 
them himself. 


The sunflower—helianthus—is a native 
of Peru and Mexico, where it is said to 
grow to the height of twenty feet or more, 
It was used in the ancient days by the Peru- 
vians, who worshipped the sun, the god of 
the day, the virgins who officiated in the 
temple of the sun being crowned with heli- 
anthuses made of pure gold, and also wear- 
ing them on their breasts, and carrying 
them in their hands, which, reflecting the 
rays of the luminary by the brilliancy of 
the metal, created a grand and imposing 
effect. The Spaniards, who had been 
amazed and dazzled at the display of gold, 
were sti!l more astonished when in May 
they saw the fields of the New World cov- 
ered with these bright flowers, which they 
imagined at first sight were composed of 
the precious metal. 





HUMOROUS 


To be sure of good weight—Go to the 
barber-shop Saturday night. 

The trouble with the midnight cat is not 
so much that it cannot sing, as that it firm- 
ly believes it can. 





«You are as full of airs as a music-box,” 
is what a young man said to a girl who re- 
fused to let him see herhome. ‘‘That may 
be,” was the reply, **but I don’t go witha 
crank.” 


A boy who had been watching through 
the keyhole the antics of a couple of lovers, 
ran down tothe kitchen to aniounce his dis- 
covery to his mother. ‘‘" ‘‘ssuch fun!” 
he exclaimed. ‘*What’s ?” gravely 


asked the old lady. ‘*’ ee Sister 
Mollie and Mr. Fipps p) asylum.’; 
‘Young men,” said 4 .ae and in- 


structive old man to a group of apprentices, 
“young men should begin at the bottom of 
their business and work up.” ‘‘I can’t,” 
responded one ofthem. ‘‘Why not?” asked 
the oldman. ‘Because l ama well-digger,” 
auswered the apprentice. 


One of the neatest bits of tit for tat that 
we have heard for many a day occurred on 
the Southern Pacific train the other morn- 
ing. A certain lawyer of this city, well 
known for his powers of repartee, had been 
down to Salina to try acase. Returning to 
town the conductor, one of the new swag- 
gering set imported from the East, was very 
impertinent in his manner because the law- 
yer was rather tardy in producing histicket 
when called for to he punched for about the 
twentieth time. Somewhat ruffled, the 
lawyer remarked toa friend next to him, 
“The Southern Pacific shall never seea cent 
of my money after this.” ‘Going to foot it 
up and down from now on, eh?’ sneered 
the conductor. ‘Oh, no,” replied the law- 
yer, quietly; ‘instead of buying my ticket 
at the office J shall pay my fare to you.” 
—San Francisco News Letter. 

—-#e 

{#"The Diamond Dyes always do more 
than they claim to do. Color over that old 
dress. Itwilllooktikenew. Only 10 cents. 








Just Read Ye 


Ballad of the Lost Hare. 


By MARGARET SIDNEY. 


The Hit of the Season in Juvenile Lit- 
erature, 


Fall page Illustrations designed by Ida Roberts, 


Exquisitely finished in ten coiors. Beautifally IMum- 
inated Cover in ten colors. $1.00. 


Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


32 Franklin street. 





Ready October 6th. 


Weighed and Wanting. 
GEORGE MACDONALD’'S 


LATEST BOOK. 
12mo, 616 pages, Cloth. Illustrated..... e000 $1.50, 


Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 
82 Franklin street. 





New Edition of 


Macdonald’s Novels, 
IN NEAT BOX. 
18 Vols. 12mo. Cloth, Illustrated........+++.$27.00 
Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


32 Franklin street. 
er Catalogues sent free on application. 





The Kingdom of Home. 
Edited by ARTHUR GILMAN, M. D. 
*A Sumptuous Book.’ 


For Wedding Presents, Birthday Gifts, or Christmas 
Reinembrances, Exquisitely lllustrated. 


Quarto Cloth, Gilt Edges........ ceccece oe..e- $ 600 
Turkey Morocco, Antique....ccccsessecereeses 10.00 


Boston: D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


32 Franklin Street. 





JUST READY! 


(THE BOOK OF THE YEAR.] 


A Family Flight Over 
Egypt and Syria. 


By Rev. EDWARD E. HALE, and 
Miss SUSAN HALE. 
Uniform with 


A Family Flight Through France, Ger- 
many, Norway, and Switzerland. 
Clear Type. 


$2.50. Extra Cloth, Tinted Edges, $3.00. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 


Over 200 Il!ustrations. Finest Paper. 
Cloth, 


Boston: D. LOTHROP & CUO., Publishers, 


32 Franklin street, 





HAS BEEN PROVED 


thousands and tens of thousands all 
the country to be the SURIST CURE 
ever discovered for all 


IDNEY DISEASES. 


: TATE; use I-crcy-Wort atonce, (eve: 
Mruccist will recommend it) and it wil 














Special attention is invited to the New Vol- 
umes of the Original Series of Illustrated 
Hymns,Songs,and Ballads. 


The volumes already rublished, ard which have 
achieved such a wonderful success, are’ 


Nearer, My God, to Thee. 


By Sarah Flower Adams. 
Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be 
Proud? 
By William Knox. 
Rock of Ages. 


By Aug. Montague Toplady. 
Abide With Me. — - ean 
By Henry Francis Lyte. 


The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 
By Felicia Hemans, 
Home, Sweet Home. 
By John Howard Payne. 
He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 
By Et:zabeth Barrett Browning. 
The Vagabonds. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Hannah Jane. 
By David Ross Locke. 


We shall have ready for early sales, uniform with 
the above: 


Tennyson's Royal Hymn for the New Year. 
“RING OUT, WILD BELLS.” 
By Alfred Tennyson. Elegantly iliustrated by Miss 


Humphrey in Full Page and Letter-Press Drawings. 
Engraved by Andrew. Cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 





Dr. Sears’s Matchless Christmas Song. 
“THAT GLORIOUS SONG OF OLD.” 
Tue ANGEL’s Sone. 

By Edmond Hamilton Sears,D.D. With Full Page 
and Letter-Press l\lustrations by Alfred Fredericks. 
Engraved by Andrew. Cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 

Mrs. Thorpe’s Wonderful Ballad, 

CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT, 

By Rose Hartwick Thorpe. Profusely illustrated from 
Full Page and Letter-Press Drawings by F’. T. Mer- 
rill and G. H. Garrett, Engraved by Andrew. Cloth, 
full gilt, $1.50. 


These new volumes will be issued in all the sump- 
tuousness for which the previous volumes have re- 
ceived such unqualified praise from the press through- 
out the country. 


In Special Holiday Attire. 


In addition to the usual elegant sty!ein which these 
volumes are published, we shall issue the following 
EIGHT HYMNS AND POEMS, in a delightfully at- 
tractive thape, called 


THE GOLDEN FLORAL. 


“Ring Ont, Wild Belle,” “He Giveth His Beloved 
Sleep,” “Home, Sweet Home,” “The Breaking Waves 
Dashed High,” “Abide With Me,” “Rock of Ages,’’ 
“Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud?” 
‘Nearer, My God, to Thee.”’ 

In an entirely unique and hitherto anattempted 
style, with exquisitely illuminated covers, each book 
having its own special flowers, appropriate to the 
subject, on a gold ground, and fringed with a heavy 
silk fringe woven especially for them, making the 
most charming, asthey will be the most popular, 
souvenirs of the approaching Holiday Season. 

Each book will be covered by a Protector and in- 
closed in a handsome envelope. Price $1.75. 

These Hymns and Poems are recognized as among 
the sweetest and purest known to our language; and 
in their new dress of beauty and grace, they will 
largely divide the honors with the most elegant of 
Holiday Cards. 





*,* Sold by all bookeellers and newsdealers, or 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Lee and Shepard. 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTO}! 


UNIVERSAL 


FAVORITES. 


MINSTREL SONGS, o:p ana yew. 


ere, at Jast, we have nearly all the world famous, 
universally admired, sung and whietled melodies, in 
one book. 100 popular Ballads and Plantation 
Songs, with piano accompaniment. This number 
includes ‘‘Oid Folks at Home,” “Old Kentucky 
Home,” “Zip Coon,” “Nelly Bly,” ‘“Camptown 
Races,” “Golden Slippers,” “Lily Dale,” “Twinkling 
Stars,” “By the bright Light,” and there are more 


than 90 others. 
$2, plaim. ¢2.50cloth,. $3. gilt. 








How To practise, by A. M. Pupin, is a capital little 
guide boGk for teachers and scholars, and such as 
every practical teacher will like to have. Mailed 
for 50 cents. 


THE MUSICAL FAVORITE. ‘xis. 


Sones are tne latest additions to Diteon’s **Home Mu- 
sical Library,” have more th’n 200 pages each, full 
sheet music size, are handsomely bound, and give a 
great deal of music for a moderate price. 

The MUSICAL FAVORITE contains about 50 
pieces of an average length of 3to 4 pages each, of 
medium difficuity, and by the most popular com- 
posers, as Waldteufel, Gottschalk, Blake, Wilson, 
Schumann, Aubert, Lamuthe, etc., in all 33 com- 


posers. 
$2. plain. $3. gilt. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





$2.50 cloth, 


No Longer an Experiment, 
The education of girluat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refinedand experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fullconfinement of school. Manyof the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE meets the wants 
of girlsintending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils,in the prompt and exact 
fuifillmest of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for iearn- 
ing such in youth have t20 often been few. 


s 


American Statesmen. 

1. John Quincy Adams. By Joun T. Monsm 
jun. $1.25. 

2. Alexander Hamilton, 
Lover. $1.25. 

3. John C. Calhoun, By Dr. H. Vow Hoxsr. 
$1.25. 

4, Andrew Jackson. By Prof.W. G. Sumnzr, 
Yale College. $1.25. 


Admirable brief biographies of leading American 
statesmen, in connection with the political history 
of the country. Beautiful library books. 


E@™ Several other volumes in preparation. 


By Henny Cazor 





American Men of Letters. 
Edited by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


1. Washington Irving. By Cuar.es D. War- 
NER. With fine portrait. $1.25. 


2, Noah Webster, By Horace E. Scuppzr, 
author of the “Bodley Bodks.”” With fine por- 
trait. $1.25. 


3. Henry D. Thoreau. By Frank B. San- 
bORN. With fine steel portrait. $1.25. 


4. George Ripley. By O. B. Frorumenam. 
With fine portrait, $1.25. 


Excellent brief biographies of men famous in 
American literature. Beautifal household books, 
each containing a fine steel portrait. 
2" Several other volumes in preparation. 
Charming Stories, 
By BJORSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN, 
ARNE, 
A HAPPY BOY, 
THE FISHER MAIDEN. 
THE BRIDAL MARCH, 
CAPTAIN MANSANA. 
16mo. $1.00 each. 
The reading public should know that such books 
are a positive blessing, and like the songs of the best 
poets, awaken those aspiratiors that elevate and en. 


noble the mind and heart.—New Engl 
of Education. gland Journal 








Household Education. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. $1.25. 


A book of remarkable wisdom and full of sugges- 
tions of the greatest value concerning the education 
of children. 


It should be read by all parents, as well as by those 
who have charge of the education of the young.— 
Boston Transcript. 

It is worth its weight in gold,a thousand times 
over, lo parents and all who have to bring up chil- 
dren.—Philadelphia Press (which expressed this 
opinion in italics). 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price,by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street................ Boston, Mass. 


Rachel’s Share of the 
Road. 


The new Round Robin Novel. 
1émo. $1.00 


“The novel is very spirited and interest- 
ing, some of the characterization being 
exceedingly fine and graphic, in the rustic 
line. The interest and value of the book 
lies in the situations, and the handling of 
these situations, in connection with the 
abuse of railroad corporation power. There 
are two very cleverly-drawn characters 
which stand out from the rest—that of Mrs. 
Shackles and Joe—Mrs, Shackles alone 
ought to sell any book.” 


Kate Sanborn’s Sun- 


shine Calendar. 
Carefully mounted and prepared. $1.00. 


“The prettiest calerdar I have seen, not 
excepting the Marcus Ward beauties.” Nora 
Perry, in Providence Press. 


“‘A calendar combining literary interest 
with artistic beauty. Champney, of New 
York, has designed the backboard, illustra- 
ting the ideas of hope and consolation 
which run through the selections, and floral 
nature is represented from the Mayflower to 
the Gentian. All the feasts and fasts and 
Church days are indicated, and the gener- 
ous size of the pad, 7 by 10 inches, allows 
the use in a satisfactorily complete form of 
verses and quotations of literary value, the 
scrappiness, which isa characteristic of so 
many calendars, being thus avoided. Quo- 
tations from more than four hundred and 
fifty different authors are introduced. Miss 
Sanborn’s intimate and wide acquaintance 
with English and American literature will 
be a sufficient guarantee that taste and a 
sense of fitness have guided their selection. 
This calendar ought to have the quality of 
freshness, which the Enylish calendars have 
lately lacked.”—New York Times. 


Poems of the Household 


By MarGARET E. SANGSTER. lvol. 16mo. 
260 pages. $1.50. 


A new collection of the choicest poems of 
this popular writer, portraying the charms 
and delights of the home, in a group of 
songs and ballads many of which have won 
great favor when published in the maga- 
zines. Some of these are of a religious 
character, as ‘‘The Gate of Prayer;” “In 
Galilee,” ‘‘The Open Way,” etc. ; others are 
rhymed legends and stories, as ‘Valdemar 
the Happy,” “The Argive Mother,” etc.; 
others celebrate the jewelry of nature, 
*‘Pond-Lilies,” ‘The Trailing Arbutus,” 
New-Mown Hay,” and ‘‘Apple Blossoms;” 
and still others, rich in pathos, commemo- 
rate “The Old Farm,” ‘The Building of 
the Nest,” ‘‘Mother-Comfort,” “Growing 
Old,” and other touching episodes of home- 
life and home-love. 





1 vol. 
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VICTORY IN OREGON, 





The particulars relating to the second 
passage of the woman suffrage amendment 
through the Oregon legislature reached us 
just too late for publication in our last issue. 
The Oregon legislature meets once in two 
years. In 1880 it passed a bill to submit to 
the voters an amendment to the state con- 
stitution granting full suffrage to women. 
This year it has ratified its former action by 
a vote of 21 to 7 in the Senate, and 47 to 9 
in the House. 

The yeas and nays were as follows, In 
the Senate, Yeas—Bilyeu, Colvig, Daven- 
port, Dorris, Haines, Hall, Hirsch, Hoult, 
Humphrey, Jessup, Myers, Prim, Sifers, 
Siglin, Starkweather, Stearns, Tyson, 
Voorhees, Waldo, Wright, Mr. President— 
21; Nays—Cauthorne, Clow, Lee, Gates, 
Pennington, Reed, Simon-—7; Absent— 
Waters and Hendricks,—2. 


In the House, Yeas—Baughman, Bleak- 
ney, Brown, Bruce, Carson, Carter, Craw- 
ford, Curtis, Cyrus, Dufur, Eakin, Faul- 
coner, Ford, Furry, Harris, Hayes, Hawley, 
Hindman, Isom, Keady, Kelly, Kizer, 
Long, Marston, Morras, Muses, Moss, Nel- 
son, Nichols, Noyer, Parker, Perkins of 
Douglas, Perkins of Grant, Plummer, Rig- 
don, Robnett, Sappington, Sharp, Smith, 
Stanton, Stewart, Tanner, Thornton; Tru- 
itt, Veatch, Webb, Mr. Speaker—47; Nays 
—Gault, Gilbert, Hunt, Jones, Rice, Stan- 
ley, Sperry, Whitney, Wilbur—9; Absent 
—Dunbar, Jamison, Marquam, Patterson— 
4. 

A three-fourths vote in the Senate with a 
five-sixths vote in the House is something 
to be proud of. So far as we know, these 
are the heaviest majorities ever given to 
woman suffrage in any state legislature. 
Oregon is now the banner state, as far as 
the legislature is concerned. 

Mrs. A. 8S. Duniway and her co-workers 
receive many well-deserved congratulations 
on this result, which they have labored in- 
defatigably for years to secure. Three 
cheers for Oregon! A. 8 B. 


WORK AND LIFE IN NEBRASKA, 


Qu: 





There now remain two weeks to the elec- 
tion in Nebraska. The campaign is still 
going forward vigorously. Meetings will 
be held every evening till that time. A 
large part of the state is well organized. 
With scarcely an exception, we have found 
in every place more women ready and able 
to take their part, and more men ready to 
help them, than we have ever found else- 
where. We have been met at almost every 
town by a number of intelligent, educated, 
clear-headed men and women who had the 
cause in charge, and who knew how to 
manage it. 

Clergymen pray in no roundabout phrase 
‘‘for the success of woman’s rights.” Hon. 
D. C. Brooks of the Omaha Republican gives, 
daily, column after column to reports of 
meetings held in all parts of thestate, while 
Mrs. Harriet 8. Brooks has a column of the 
Sunday Republican which she devotes es- 
pecially to statements of the progress of the 
work, and its needs. The local papers are 
generally not unfriendly, and there is little 
doubt that the vote of the American part of 
the population will be overwhelmingly for 
woman suffrage. There is a large foreign 
element, Bohemians, Swedes and Ge: muns. 
They live very much to themselves, do not 
learn our language, and, with old-world 
ideas of women, are quite sure to vote 
against the amendment. In one county 
eight-tenths, and in another four-fifths, are 
foreigners, and they are scattered more or 
less all over the state. It is unfortunate, 
too, that the vote on the amendment comes 
at a general election, when personal politics 
absorbs so much thought and feeling. But 
many leading politicians are active suffra- 
gists. All now wait the result of the elec- 
tion on Nov. 7. 

You at the East have no conception of 
the hard conditions on which life is sus- 
tained in this new state. Its limitless prai- 
ries are bare of trees, and in many places 
water is reached only by wells one hundred 
and fifty or two hundred feet deep. Poor 
people who came here without money to 
pre-empt land, had often to dig holes in the 
ground, which they call ‘‘dug-outs,” in 


home falls most heavily on the women. The 
men are with the cattie or crops, ont of 
doors; but within the low and narrow ‘‘dug- 
out” women wear out discouraged and 
hopeless lives. 

A young woman was one day riding with 
two little boys in the same car with me. 
Her tired and, discouraged manner moved 
my sympathy. At first I talked with her 
boys, and then to ber, and said they would 
soon be men, and be a support and comfort 
to her. To this she replied: ‘‘Yes, and I 
have two girls.” ‘‘That is better yet,” said 
I. “With your four children, it will not be 
long before you will haveallthe help you 
need.” With a half-sad assent, she added, 
“T have five dead.” She went on to say 
that she had married at sixteen, had come 
there and lived ina ‘‘dug out” ever since. 
She had had nine children, and was only 
thirty-one years old. She had worked out 
of doors and inthe house ,and, as she suid, 
“had an awful hard time.” She said her 
husband was a good man and helped her all 
he could, but he had to work hard too. 
When the farm was fenced’ they were to 
get a better house. With an evident desire 
to leave a better impression on my mind, she 
said, ‘‘We never suffer for anything. We 
always have all the milk and cream we 
want. We raise a great many chickens, ard 
we never sell one, and chickens are good 
whether you roast ‘em or stew ‘em or broil 
’em, and the broth is good for children,” to 
all which I assented so far as food was con- 
cerned. But the worn soul that looked out 
from the discouraged eyes of this woman, 
old before her time, told how greatly she 
needed the things that do not perish with 
the using. She was a representative of 
many others. 

At one place we found a young comely 
woman, acollege graduate, withtwo small 
children, cooking for eighteen men, besides 
those who came as transient travellers, She 
had but two rooms below and two above. 
She did the family sewing, was county 
superintendent of schools, and with brave 
courage looked for better times. 

Another young woman, also a college 
graduate, was established in a sod house, 
seven miles from any other dwelling. She 
lined the whole with white cotton cloth, 
put in her piano, and kept up her studies; 
and this year, seven years from the time she 
first took up her abode there, she attended 
the teachers’ institute of her county, and 
was the soul of it. She presided at the 
organ, made speeches, and good ones, and 
kept her children with her, as she had no 
one with whom to leave them. Nebraska 
is dotted all over with such women. In 
spite of draw-backs which those in older 
states cannot comprehend, these women are 
planting the finest civilization in this far 
West. 

There is'a great deal of wealth in Ne- 
braska, farms, cattle, sheep, horses, and 
hogs. There are fine houses in the cities, 
but not a ‘‘Queen Anne” anywhere. The 
sod houses, in the Swede settlements, have 
shingled roofs and brick chimneys. Else- 
where these houses are all of sod piled up 
solid, and they are said to be warm in win- 
ter and cool in summer. Most of the 
houses back on the prairie are small, with 
one ortwo rooms. You will pass a hun- 
dred houses of one story, with no possibil- 
ity of chambers, to one with even attic 
room. In every settlement there is a school- 
house and one or more churches, with as 
fine intelligent men and women as you will 
find anywhere. They are trying to settle 
the question whether men shall continue to 
govern women without their consent. The 
motto of Nebraska is ‘‘ Equality before 
law.” On November 7th we shall see 
whether the men of that state cam make 
that motto a fact. 

We leave Nebraska on the 20th inst. ; 
shall stop for one meeting in Des Moines, 
Iowa, and ore in Ohio, and shall gladly re- 
turn to our post in Massachusetts. 
, L. 8. 
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THE PLYMOUTH CO. TEACHERS ON 
SUFFRAGE, 


The following is an extract from the re- 
port of the Plymouth Co. Teachers Associa- 
tion held at!S. Abington, Oct. 20. 


One of the most noticeable features among 
all the cssays read was the frequent refer- 
ence to the right and advisability of women 
tuking a share in the government, and the 
ballot was urged asa means of uplifting 
aud educating woman. Mr. Boyden of the 
Bridgewater Norma] School thought wo- 
men should attend town meetings that they 
might learn of the power of the ballot and 
of the duties pertaining to public officers, 
Deep thought seemed to have been given 
by all the gentlemen to the subject. Mr. 
Wales of North Abington spoke of the wide- 
spread interest in his school upon the right 
of women to suffrage. Mr. E. C. Aehorn 
of South Abington and those who discussed 
his very able paper on ‘‘Civil Government” 
were warm in their advocacy. Miss H. B. 
Loud asked these very pertinent questions: 
‘How are Women to teach Civil Govern- 
ment? What do they know about it? 
Does all this talk mean something? If it 
does, I am glad to hear it, and believe that 
we shall now prepare ourselves for our 
duties.” It is certainly encouraging to hear 
such words from the educators of the day, 
and shows that public sentiment is ripening 
for the harvest. 





which to live. The discomfort of such a 


L. A. 


SHAW 


THE CAMPAIGN IN NEBRASKA. 
Weclip from our Nebraska exchanges 
the following items concerning the spirited 
campaign now in progress there: 


Papillion, Oct. 11.—The citizens of Sarpy 
county held » meeting last evening in the 
court house to take steps to make a thorough 
canvass of this county for the woman suf- 
frage amendment. Dr. W. C. Upjoin pre- 
sided. Rev. Joshua Riale, the Presbyterian 
minister, opened the meeting with prayer. 
Spirited woman suffrage songs enlivened 
the proceedings. Addresses were made by 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Dr. Blackwell and Hon. 
D. M. Sells. A campaign fund was raised 
to defray the expens:s of the county can- 
vass, A rising vote was unanimous in favor 
of the amendment. Sixty-two citizens 
signed agreements to work and vote for wo- 
man suffrage. The meeting closed with the 
doxology. Twelve precinet meetings have 
been arranged at different points in the 
county, to be address¢ d by Messrs. Upjohn, 
Sells, Wagner, Clarke, Wallner, Riale, Kel- 
lar, Vandooser, Ritchie, and other leading 
gitizens, It is hoped that Sarpy county 
will be carried for the amendment, 


Schuyler, Oct.11.—Miss Susan B, Anthony 
spoke in the opera house to a crowded house 
last evening, being introduced by Mr. 
Phelps. She found the friends well organ 
ized here, Miss Hindman having spent a 
day or twoin that work, The prospects 
are good. 

Seward, Oct. 12.—The opera house was 
completely filled last evening, to hear Miss 
Anthony, Judge Williams presiding. The 
suffrage society here is very flourishing, 
and the cause is receiving many new sup- 
porters. The local society 1s now com- 
pletely equipped for work in every precinct 
in the county. 

Grand Island, Oct. 18.—Liederkranz Hall 
was well filled lasi night with our best citi- 
zens, to hear Mrs. Lucy Stone and Dr. H. 
B. Blackwell, on the woman suffrage 
amendment. Hon, Seth P. Mobley pre- 
sided A quartette of male voices gave sev- 
eral stirring suffrage songs, compiled by 
Mrs. Ada M, Bittenbender. A rising vote 
was taken, and was unanimous for the 
amendment. A committee of three was 
appointed by the meeting to organize a 
county campaign committee, to make a 
thorough canvass of the precincis of Hall 
county, and to arrange series of school- 
house meetings. Among the prominent 
friends of woman suffrage are Mrs, T. J. 
Hurford, F. M. Bacon, Mrs, O. A. Abbott, 
C. F. Bentley, Rev. O. C. Weller, J. P. 
Kernshan, Rev. Mr. Johnson, J. H. Wooley, 
Seth P. Mobley, W. H. Michael, and many 
other leading citizens, Both the Jndepend- 
entand the 7imes are strongly in its tavor. 


Kearney, Oct. 14.—More’s Hall was crowd 
ed last night, both floor and galleries, to its 
utmost capacity, tv listen to a discussion of 
the woman suffrage amendment. Mrs, J. 
E. Ford presided, Insirumenta! music was 
supplied by citizens of the town. After 
addresses by Mrs. Lucy Stone and Dr. 
Blackwell, the entire audience voted in 
favor of the amendment. A meeting was 
called for this afternoon to organize a county 
campaign committee, for the purpose of 
canvassing the school districts and forming 
precinct committees to attend the polls. 
Among our citizens who favor woman 
suffrage are Mr. and Mrs, L. P. Cunning- 
ham, Gen. A. H. Connor, Juige and Mrs, 
Barnd, Mr. and Mrs. Sydenham, F. L. Hus. 
ton, John T. Mallalieu, 8S. Savage, Capt. 
Joseph Black, J. W. Wilson, Revs. Chiis- 
man, Ford, Ayers and Summers, B. H. 
Goulding, J. P. and J. Johnson, Miss Jennie 
McC!luth, E. M. Cunningham and many 
others, It is believed that Buffalo county 
will give a majority for the amendment. 
We propose to be the banner county of the 
state in propurtion to our population. 


Plum Creek, vet. 15,—The woman suffrage 
campaign in Dawson county was opened 
last night by a meeting in the Presbyterian 
church in this city. It was addressed by 
Mrs. Lucy Stone and Dr. Blackwell, who 
were frequently applauded, Rev. Mr, Miner 
presided in the absence of Rev. Dr. Brooks. 
Spirited songs weie sung by a choir led by 
Mr. Tipton. Arising vote was given in favor 
of the amendment, not a single person vot- 
ing against it. At the close of the meeting 
a county campaign committee was organ- 
ized, Rev. R. B. Pierce, chairman. This 
committee included Capt. C. W. McNamer, 
H. M. Sinclair, J. M. Tipton, county super- 
intendent of schools, B. F. Krier, editor of 
the Pioneer, Wm. Lamma, editor of the 
Press, Revs. Branch and Minor, T. L. War- 
ringtou, T. W. Smith, J. McCarter, and 
others, School-house meetings will at once 
be held and a thorough canvass be made of 
the county. Sub-committees will be form- 
ed in every precinct. Dawson county is 
promised for the amendment. 


Elm Creek, Oct. 16.—The school house at 
Elm Creek was filled with our citizens last 
evening to consider the religious bearings 
of the woman suffrage amendment. A 
large majority of those present expressed 
themselves in favor of the amendment, as 
presented by the speakers, Mrs. Lucy Stone 
and Dr. Blackwell. 


Phelps Court House, Oct. 17.—The Swede 
church was crowded last evening with the 
citizens of Phelps county to consider the 
merits of the woman suffrage amendment. 
Mrs. T. M. Hoppwood, the county superin- 
tendent of schools, presided. Rev. Mr. 
Jones, of Williamsburg, opened the meet- 
ing with prayer. Dr, Robertson and others 
sang suffrage songs. After addresses by 
Mrs. Lucy Stone and Dr. H. B. Blackwell, 
a rising vote was given overwhelmingly in 
favor of the suffrage amendment, only four 
very young men voting against it. A coun- 
ty campaign committee was chosen consist- 
ing of M. C. Davis, Jonas Peterson, Cap- 
tain King, Mr. Hallgren, and Rev. Mr. 
Nelson, with power to add to their number. 
Precinct committees will be organized and 
every ¢ffort be made to carry Phelps county 
for the amendment. Many leading Swedes 
in this county favor the movement, 

Wahov, Oct, 18, 1882.—A most disgrace- 
| ful,attermpt was made by some of the bitter 
| opponents of the suffrage movement in 








Saunders county,to break up a meeting call- 
ed for Mariposa precinct. A crowd of roughs 
drove out to the meeting, and undertook 
to capture the meeting before the ad- 
vertised speakers arrived, and by rowdy- 
ism, obscenity, hooting and insults, to 
break up the meeting. The citizens and 
speakers showed their grit and the mob 
took refuge inthe hall, where they kept up 
their rascality. The speakers, Mr. A.N. Han- 
cock and Mr. D. McLemon of Wahvo, went 
on with the meeting and stood their ground, 
backed by the better class of the citizens 
present, who were determined that mob- 
Jaw should not prevail. 

The movement goes forward to success in 
this county. Meetings are being held in 
every precinct, and the question brought 
home to the people. A big vote will be 
rolled up for the amendment in Novem- 
ber. 

Minden, Neb., Oct, 18.—This community 
has been in great excitement since yester- 
day over the barbarous massacre of Sheriff 
Wood, of Hitchcock county, R. B. Kelly 
and Charles Collins of this place by two 
horse thieves while resisting arrest. But 
notwithstanding this terrible tragedy and a 
trial of another horse thief going on at the 
court house, a large assembly of citizens of 
Kearney county met at the M. E. church to 
consider the woman suffrage amendment. 
Rev. Mr. Williams presided. Elder Fetz 
opened the meeting with prayer. After ad- 
dresses by Lucy Stone and H. B. Blackwell 
a rising vote was taken. All but five per- 
sons present voted for the amendment. A 
woman suifrage campaign committee was 
appointed consisting of Messrs, Tuttle, Van 
Rise, Stewart, L. H. Kent, Jansen and Wil- 
liams, Steps will at once be taken to or- 
ganize committees in every precinct. 

Red Cloud, October 19. — The court 
house was crowded last night by the citi- 
zens of Webster county to consider the 
merits of the pending woman suffrage 
amendment. Mrs. G. W. Knight of Ina- 
vale presided, and introduced the speakers, 
Addresses were made by Mrs. Lucy Stone 
and Dr. H. B. Blackwell, followed by Mr. 
Warner and other of our own citizens, 
Among them a veteran soldier, who had 
fought in the Mexican war and in the Union 
army, spoke earnestly in favor of the amend- 
ment. A county campaign commitiee of 
five was chosen with power to add to their 
number, consisting of Sheriff Warner, E. 
B. Warner, Charles Riley, Martin S. Ballard 
and Rev Q. C. Todd, for the purpose of 
orsanizing woman suffrage precinct com- 
mittees everywhere in the country. The 
precinct committees are to go to the polls 
on clection day and ask every voter t@ vote 
for theamendment. One hundred and fifty 
ladies of Red Cloud and Inavale precincts 
have petitioned the men of Nebraska to vote 
for the amendment. Jn addition to the 
above named, many of our leading citizens 
favor woman suffrage; among others Messrs. 
Sherwood, J. L. Mince, John G. Potter, 
John D. Potter. Rev Geo. Hawley,D. Luty, 
editor of the Chief, etc.,, are for amend- 
ment. <A rising vote taken last evening 
was unanimousinitsfavor. With a proper 
organization, the friends of the amendment 
hope to carry Nebraska. 

“oe 
FORCIBLY PUT. 

One of my friends is an editor well known 
in the profession for his direct way of stat- 
ing a point. His paper, one of the most 
successful weeklies in New England, teems 
with short, sharp, pithy paragraphs, Alive 
to the issues of the day, he isa good deal 
of a woman’s rights man. Heis married, 
and has a charming family. He has always 
lived in the city, although he has an intense 
love for the country and is well able to 
indulge this desire. I visited him afew 
days ago, and we took a walk out into the 
country one Sunday. The bracing October 
air and the remarkably fresh, spring-like 
appearance of the fields and pastures con- 
trasted pleasantly with the autumn hues of 
the trees, and my friend talked with rapture 
of the advantages of life in the country 
over that in the city. 

‘‘Now, since you love country life so 
well, why is it,” said I, ‘‘that you continue 
to live in the city?” 

“T would give a great deal if I could have 
a little country home,” he replied, ‘‘but you 
see the point is right here: my wife prefers 
the city, she would never be happy to live 
in the country, and since she isin the house 
three hours or more to my one, | think she 
ought to have a little more to say than I 
about where that house should be located.” 

“That is the point most decidedly,” I an- 
swered, ‘‘but you put it pretty forcibly—in 
& way that men don’t always think of.” 

‘‘Well, if the men don’t think of it, the 
women do, every time,” was his pointed re- 
joinder. 

Isn’t it a good deal so? M. 
+ —_—_ 

FOUR MONTHS FOR FIFTY CENTS, 

From and after September first, we offer 
the WoMAN’'s JoURNAL to new subscribers, 
for four months, for fifty cents. We do 
this to induce new subscribers to read it, 
We find that a large number of those who 
subscribe in this way continue to take the 
paper yearafter year. This offer furnishes 
a good opportunity for those who value the 
JOURNAL to send it to their friends who may 
not yet be interested, with the hope of creat- 
ing an interest. Who will thus send two 
copies of the JoURNAL? L. 8. 

——— = 0 D> 

Miss Lelia E. Patridge finds time amid 
her literary labors to lecture occasionally, 
and her lecture on ‘We Girls,” recently 
delivered at South Boston, seems to have 
made an excellent impression. Those who 
have heard her at our suffrage meetings will 
not wonder, 














THE SUMMER LODGE FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN, 


[We are requested by the committee to 
publish the following circular. The o! ject 
is an excellent one, and we hope the money 
will be raised ] 

It is well known that young women who 
come to Boston from the country to earn q 
living by eny of the various industries 
accessible to them here, are obliged to live 
in poor boarding-houses, where there ig 
nothing resembling the comfort or protec. 
tion of a home; and that is a serious peri] 
to health of body and of mind, 

What is most needed by a young girl, 
when she comes to live in the city, is 


» home where she will have comfort enough 


to make her happy in passing her evenings 
in sewing or reading, or in sccial enjoyment 
with her fellow-boarders. In the boarding. 
houses where nearly all these girls sleep and 
eat, there is no common ‘itting-room where 
they can meet in the evening; and they are 
80 poorly accommodated and so crowded in 
their sleeping-rooms as to make it impossible 
for them to sit there with any comfort. Those 
who have little moral strength soon learn to 
make the street, the theatre, or the darce- 
hall their evening resort; while the better 
class lose their health and courage in the 
effort to retain the moral standard they 
brought with them from their country 
homes, 

Large sums of money are given for the 
benefit of young men who are situated 
in the same way. The spacious and even 
luxurious buildings of the Christian Associa- 
tion and the Christian Union testify to the 
benevolent desire on the part of our citizens 
to do all that can be done for the preser- 
vation of the morality and the promotion 
of the intelligence of our young men; while 
young women are left to fight their way 
through poverty and temptation with no 
hand stretched out to help them, with the 
single exception, so far as we know, of the 
Home on Warrenton Street. This gives the 
protection toa stranger which is the one 
thing needed above all else, and it is always 
full. It can, however, accommodate but a 
small proportion of the girls who would 
be glad of such a shelter, and the need of 
more such homes is pressing. 

The Woman's Educational Association 
has extended a helping band, in various 
directions, for the better education of wo- 
men. In addition to the successful ¢fforts 
they have made for the higher intellectual 
training of women, they have endeavored 
to promote the practical training of women 
in ways that conduce toa better life at 
home by means of the School for Nurses, 
the Diet Kitchens,and the Cooking Schools, 
All of these owe their first impulse to the 
Educational Association, 

Three years ago, this Association opened 
a Summer Lodge at Wollaston, where about 
thirty girls were boarded during the warm 
*sason, paying the same price that they paid 
at their boarding-housesin town. ‘Their food 
was of a better quality than they found in 
town, and this, with the advantage of coun- 
try air, was the means of renewing the 
health of those who were suffering from 
overwork, poor food, and bad air. 

The success of this experiment induced 
the committee in charge of the Lodge to 
hire a house the following summer at Hyde 
Park. The girls enjoyed the benefit of itso 
much that they begged the committee to 
carry on the good work in town through 
the winter. A house was accordingly hired 
in Tremont street, and the rooms were 
filled. Fifteen-cent lunches were also. pro 
vided for many girls lodging elsewhere 
The owner of the house, being interested in 
the object, reduced the rent very much; and 
the Cooking Schoo) made a further reduc- 
tion of the rent by hiring one story of the 
building. 

Last spring a house was hired in Newton- 
ville, and has been occupied all summer by 
a happy company of young women, who 
are now anxiously waiting in the hope that 
this same home may be continued through 
the winter. The committee in charge as 
anxiously hope that this may be done, but 
this is a point the public must decide, 

The board paid by the girls has, of 
course, not defrayed the expenses of the 
house. Kind friends have contributed gen- 
erously to forward the good work, but the 
committee now feel that the time has come 
for establishing a Home on a permanent 
foundation, They have beer obliged to oc- 
cupy a different building each summer, be- 
cause they had not the funds to take a build- 
ing on a long lease. The expense of mov- 
ing has thus been considerable, and this 
year the high price of provisions has greatly 
increased their expenses; while, the wages 
of the girls not having been increased, we 
cannot raise the price they pay. 

The committee feel that the need of this 
work is so great, it distresses them to think 
of giving it up; and they invite the attention 
of the public to their cause, in the hope that 
contributions may be made that will enable 
them to obtain a fixed abiding-place that 
shall be known as a Home, where girls com- 
ing strangers to the city can find protection, 
and friends to guide them in their plans of 
work. They would be glad if this Home 
could be connected with the Young Men’s 
Christian Union, in a way similar to that of 
the Warrenton-Street Home with the 
Christian Association. 

The committee would be gratified if per- 
sons desiring to know more of this work 
would visit the house they are occupying at 
Newtonville, which will continue open 
during this month. One or more members 
of the committee will be at the house on the 
afternoons of Thursday the 19th and the 
26th. Any one leaving Boston from the 
Boston and Albany Station in the 2.20 or 
the 3.05 train will find conveyances at the 
Newtonville Station to take them to the 
Home, or will reach it by a walk of ten 
minutes, The station-master will give de- 
sired information. 

Contributions may be sent to any one of 
the following committee :— 

Mrs. JouN WARE, South Lancaster. 

Mrs. F. W. G. May, 127 State Street. 
Miss ANNIE E. Bonn, West Newton. 
Mrs. Davip H.Coo.tpag, 114 Comw’Ith av. 
Miss M. A. Mattuews, 5 Charles Street. 
Mrs. JAMES Brown, Hotel Bellevue, Bea- 
con Street, 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Our old and valued friend, Mrs. Lucy G. 
Ives, for many yearsa resident of Salem, 
Mass., died Oct. 19, 1882, in Riverside, Il. 
She was born in Hingham, Mass, Feb. 10, 
1800, of good old liberty-loving stock. 
Her father, Perez Gardner, fought in the 
war of the Revolution, while her mother 
stayed at home to spin, weave, knit, and 
help support alarge family. She was close- 
ly ientified with the earliest of the true 
men and women who workel heart and hand 
with the then hated abolitionists, and to the 
last day of her life she labored for the poor 
and oppressed. The WomMAn’s JOURNAL was 
always a welcome visitor to her, and was 
the last paper she read, some five weeks 
ago. Shewas the wife of William Ives, 
who passed away seven years before her; 
and to-day her children ‘‘rise up and call 
her blessed.” One who knew her intimate- 
ly says: ‘She was the whole of the thirty- 
first chapter of Proverbs, from the tenth 
verse to the thirty-first.” She died sur- 
rounded by all her children, in her new 
home in the West, to which she went four 
years ago in order to be with them. The 
remains were broughtto Salem and buried 
in Harmony Grove, beside her husband, R. 

oe 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





Schiff, the Florentine vivisectionist, is 
reported to have used up over 14.000 dogs 
in his experiments, 


Since 1850 eighty-two people have thrown 
themselves from the Vendome column in 
Paris. 

An Illinois cow swallowed 3600 in green- 
backs, She was killed and the money re- 
covered, 

There are published in Philadelphia near- 
ly as meny medical journals as the whole 
of England, Irelandjand Scotland. 


The Baroness Burdett-Contts Bartlett 
owns the smallest pony in the world. It 
stands thirteen inches high and is five years 
of age. 

All those who wish to inspect the New 
England Hospital for Women and Children 
will have an opportuvity next Tuesday at 
2p. M., before the annual meeting, 


Craftsbury, Vt.. has sent in a woman suf- 
frage petition to the Vermont legislature, 
with the signatures of a hundred and sixty 
citizens of that town. 


In the South American countries no good 
Catholic cuts a banana across. The fruit 
when so cut shows a mark which is thought 
to resemblea crucifix. 


Girls in Kansas have formed Red Ribbon 
clubs, and announce that they will not mar- 
ry any man who touches intoxicating li- 
quors, 

It is proposed in Chicago to introduce a 
text-book on good behavior into the public 
schools. The school board has not yet 
passed on the matter. 


Herring have struck in along the New 
Hampshire coast in unprecedented quanti- 
ties, and immense numbers are being taken 
at the mouth of the Portsmouth (N. H.) 
harbor. 

Herbert Spencer travels with a hop pillow, 
which isa good thing for those troubled 
with insomnia, and a far more sensible way 
to induce sleep than to apply the hop juice 
internally. 

Concerning the proposed bicentenary 
celebration of the landing of William Penn, 
Mr, Whittier has written a strong letter ob- 
jecting to the military portion of the parade 
in honor of the man of peace. 


The venerable A. Bronson Alcott, father 
of Louisa M. Alcott, was struck with apo- 
plexy and paralysis on Tuesday, and at the 
time when we go to press, the physicians 
give little hope of his recovery. 


Paris is setting women a sensible fashion 
in dispensing with high-heeled shoes. Flat 
soles are to be the order hereafter, and wo- 
men will be able to walk without a rotary 
motion. 

The competition of young girls for ap- 
pointment in the English posta! service is 
increasing. Atan examination to test the 
qualifications of applicants a fortnight ago 
there were eight hundred candidates for 
thirty places, The salary is very small, 
beginning at only $2.50 a week. 


Vassar College is said to be in a flourish- 
ing state this year. Overone hundred new 
students have already been received. These, 
together with the old students returning, 
swell the number in attendance to a figure 
not reached in any previous year since 1877. 
Additions are yet being made daily, and the 
indications are that the accommodations of 
the College may be severely taxed before 
the close of the academic year. 

There is a farm of 8,000 acres in Bexar 
County, Texas, which to a youngster’s eyes 
must present a spectacle of delight which 
no show on earth can equal. Itis devoted 
to the raising of Shetland and spotted ponies 
for the special benefit of children with indul- 
gent parents. The diminutive horses roam 
Over the prairie with the docility and con- 
tentment of sheep, and are always on the 
best of terms with each other and with the 
human family. 





The professors of Smith College are a 
busy set. Miss Sanborn finds time outside 
of her duties to arrange a set of literature 
lessons for the public, anit Miss Le Row to 
prepare the best manus! of reading that has 
ever been printed for practical purposes. In 
addition to this, Miss Sanborn lectures, and 
Miss Le Row writes charming stories, 


The oldest newspaper in the world is pub- 
lished at Pekin, in China. It is called 
King-Pan, is over five hundred years old, 
and has not charged in size since 1351, 
Three editions daily are issued, two on yel- 
low and one on red paper, and eac edition 
has a name of its own in addition to the 
general one of Wing- Pun. 


Mr. Emerson’s grave is kept constantly 
covered with flowers by the young girls of 
Concord, Massachusetts; Mr. Hawthorne’s, 
on the brow of the same Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery, has a stone at the heal and foot 
with “Hawthorne” upon each, the grave it- 
self a tangle of glossy myrtle; while 
Thoreau’s is unadorned with anything but 
green grass, 


The annual meeting of the Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Association was held in 
Infantry Hall, Providence, Oct. 26ih. We 
goto press too early to give any detailed 
account of the proceedings this week, 
Mary E. Haggart of Indiana, Julia Ward 
Howe, Anna Garlin Spencer, Frederic A, 
Hinckley, Rev. Ellen M. Gustin, and Rev. 
J. W. Hamilton of Boston were expected 
to address the meeting, 


Philadelpbia has night schools for work- 
ing women, in which the studies are divid- 
ed as follows: Those which every woman 
needs for herself, such as reading, writing, 
arithmetic, physiology and bygiene, sewing 
and cutting and fitting; those which con- 
tribute to her enjoyment of her leisure,such 
as French, Germ: n, histery and literature; 
and such as contribute to her power of im- 
proving her home life, viz., cooking, read- 
ing aloud and singirg. The teachers are 
competent volunteers, 

That one woman who alone, according to 
the Jlerald, has registered to vote in Boston 
this year, assembled in Wesleyan ITall last 
Saturday. She filled the hall, and she was 
not all there, either. She was presided 
over by Miss Frances H. Turner, and ad- 
dressed by Miss Abhy W. May and others. 
After some discussion, she appointed a com- 
mittee on nominations, to consult with the 
various political parties and prepare a tick- 
et; she attended to a few other matters of 
business, and then dispersed to her homes 
after a remarkably pleasant and am'‘cable 
meeting. 

The Charitable Mechanic Association 
has added the portrait of its twenty-sixth 
president—Charies W. Slack—to its long 
line, for preservation in their hall in their 
new building on IIuntington avenue. It is 
a three quarters length, in standing posture, 


as though the sul ject were addressing 
the association, and was painted by 


Miss Eilen M. Carpenter of this city. It 
receives general praise for its excellence, 
being strongly painted, with admirable 
pose of body and head, and faithful expres- 
sion both of color and features. The artist 
is widely congratulated on her success, 


A new educational magszine, to be called 
The American Teacher, is announced, and 
has sent out its prospectus. Among the 
persons actively interested in its success are 
President Eliot of Harvard, President 
White of Cornell, President Barnard of 
Columbia, Miss Abby W. May, of Mass. 
Bosrd of Education, and Miss Lucretia 
Crocker, supervisor of Boston public 
schools. Shares consist of ten subscrip- 
tions to the magazine at $2.50each. Com- 
munications should be addressed to H. 8S. 
Ballou, 7 A, Beacon street, Boston. 


Several months ago the rag-pickers of 
St. Louis formed an association for the pur- 
pose of mutual aid and protection and to 
prove to the world that, in their own lan- 
guage, a rag-picker can be a gentleman. 
Their union has flourished during the sum- 
mer, and ata meeting a few days ago they 
had the satisfaction of hearing what a good 
record their trade is muking. It seems to 
be the general opinion in St. Louis that 
they are conducting their business in an en- 
terprising and upright manner, and win- 
ning the respect to which their own self- 
respect entitles them. 

A most novel feature in political cam- 
paigning isabout to be introduced by the 
Democratic managers in the campaign now 
in hand. It will undoubtedly prove attrac- 
tive as well as novel, as the feature consists 
in a beautiful young lady named Miss An- 
nie Jenness taking the stump in behalf of 
the candidacy of Gen. Butler. Miss Jen- 
ness belongs to the renowned family of that 
name in New Hampshire, and is anear rel- 
ative of ex-Mayor Jenness of Iaverhill. 
She will undoubtly make a lasting im- 
pression inthe rural ‘‘deestrikts,” as she has 
already done among many of the old and 
respected Democratic ‘‘war-horses.” Miss 
Jenness is a fluent speaker, and her efforts 
will be watched with interest. The appear- 
ance of ladies on the stump cannot but add 
refinement to politics, and this is the suppos- 
ed motive of the Democ:atic managers in 
placing Miss Jenness the list of 

peakers — Poston lTerald 


among 





Funeral services over the remains of Ad- 
elaide Phillipps were held on Wednesday at 
King’s Chapel, which was filled to its ut- 
most capacity by personul and professional 
friends, a large portion of whom were 
ladies. Hundreds of persons were unable 
to gain admittance. The floral tributes 
were numerous and beautiful. The Rev. 
Henry W. Foote preceded the cortége up 
the main aisle, reciting the familiar pas- 
sages beginning with ‘I am the resurrection 
and the life.” After reaching the reading 
desk Mr. Foote read the King’s Chapel bur- 
ial service, the responses heing made hy the 
choir, who also sang ‘ Blest are the Depsrt- 
ed” and “I fleard a Voice.” Mr, Foote 
then paid a tribute to the werth and char- 
scter of Miss Phillipps, who wes honored 
wherever she was known, and said that out 
of the silerce v hich pervaded the company 
present her voice could almost be heard 
singing, “Ob, rest 1n the Lord, wait patient- 
ly for Him.’ Mrs, E. C, Fenderson sang, 
“Oh, Rest in the Lord,” which recalled 
tender memories of Miss Phillipps and 
brought tears to the eyes of many. A fer- 
vent prayer was then offerel and a quar 
tette, consisting of Mrs. Barry, Mrs. West, 
Mrs. Butler and Mrs, Sawyer, sang Tucker 
man’s hymn, ‘‘Their suns shall go down no 
more.” The remains of Miss Phillips were 
tuken to Marshfield in the afternoon, and 
interred in the ground of the Webs‘er His- 
torical Society, a few rods from the tomb 
of Webster and on a knoll overlooking the 
ocean. 

——_-— emo ——— 
HUMOR ON THE STOMACH. 

Much of the distress and sickness aftribut- 
ed to dyspepsia, chronic diarrhea and oth- 
cr causes is occasioned by humor in the 
stomach, Several cases, with all the char- 
acteristics of these complaints, have been 
cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, Other cures 
«fected by this medicine are so wonderful 
that the simplest statement of them affords 
the best proof that it combines rare curative 
agents and when once used secures the con- 
fidence of the people. 


At 


CARPET 


MANUFACTURERS 


PRICES. 





A SPECIAL LINE. 








$2.00. | 
MOQUEITES, | 
$1.75. | 


Royal Velvets, 


$1.50. 
5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 


| 
| 





-“o~ 


525 and 


Royal Wiltons, at Tapestry Brussels, 


15 Cents, 


THREE-PLYS, 
$1.10. 


EXTRA SUPERFINES, 


85 Cents. 


ENGLISH SHEET OIL 


$1.00. 


Rugs, Mats, &c., 


At DOBSON ’Ss, 





4 in set. 


6 in set. 


Cute Card Novelties | 


Mrs. 


527 WASHINGTON STREET, - - BOSTON. 
“FESITTIBn is Lost.” 


Price 10 Cents. 


EXLDoO! EXTOO! New Oovl Cards 


Price 10 Cents, 


Thanksgiving Cards | 


NOV READY. 
A Large Selection of Style. 


New Ones Arriving. 


Lanstry’s Piaques, 


16 Cents hy Mail. 


NA“THANIE! WALKER APPLETON, 


7 SCHOOL STRELRT, BOSTON, 





Createst Bargains 


OF THE SEASON. 


In order to reduce onr stock, and close out mary 
patterns that we shall not manufactare again, we 


offer for the next TEN DAYS the following re- 
markable Bargains: 


200 ROLLS 


SMITH’S MOQUETTE 
At $1.50 per Yard. 
200 ROLLS 
STANDARD BRUSSELS 
At $1.25 per Vard. 
150 ROLLS 
ROXBURY TAPESTRY 
At $1.00 per Yard. 
250 ROLLS 
AMERICAN TAPESTRY 
At 75c. & S5ec. per Yard 














150 ROLLS 


EXTRA SUPERS, 


GooD PATTi RNS, FULL WEIGHT, 


At 85 cts. per Yard. 


All of the above goods WARRANTED to be 
PERFECT and REGU LAR in every respect. 


John H Pray Sons &Co 


Seen the Cust Pan? 


Lelia Josephine Robinson, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, 
Room 30. BOSTON. 
Admitted to the Bar, June 1£82. 


Mrs. L. H. PUTNAM, 
ART PARLOR, 


22 Winter St., Boston. 
NEW AND ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 


Instruction in Kensington, Arasene, Mosaic Work 
and Plush Stitch. An Honr lesson, 75 cents. 





0! the Dust Pan. 

" Mrs. Emily J, F, Newhall’s 

Farmily and Day School 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADI&s, 

91 Newbury Street............6... 





Boston. 


Special attention given to the needs, tastes and 
disposition of each pupil. 

Thorough instruction in English branches and lan- 
enages, Girls fitted for Harvard and other colleges, 
Regular courses in Natural Science. The study of 
History, Geography ard Art, aided by weekly visits 
to the Art Museum, aid by the use of the Stereopti- 
con. 

A special course in Mediaral History. 

Pupils admitted to any class, for one quarter or 
more, 


Bechk-Supporting 


*Acthe twig is bent 







a 


dene. 
Price $1.50. 


Patented F-brnary 24, 
182° 


[Mention this paper.] 


“> is the 
forcibly bronght to mind when « 
spins or stooping shoalders, and one 
had proper care when young, that awkward figure might have been avoided, 

Mor the pnrpoae of ecrrectirg thie e il, the 


DOCTOR GRAY’S 


Shoulder-Brece. 


tree inclined * The truth of this o'd adage is 
ne sees & manor woman disflenred by a crooked 


mentally exclaims, if that person had only 


BACK-SUPPORTIVNG 


‘ SHOULDER t CE has heen devised. and so cff ctnal is it in accomplish. 
er ing ite purpose, that it 1s rapidly growing in fevor with all who have worn it, and 
it ix apoken of in the highest terms of praise by al! physicians who 


have reen 


\ 

. 

fi . Vand «xemined it. 

\ } Attention is called to the general constrnetion, by which a perfect strengthen. 
mf ing support is given to the back 

to expard the chest and throw the bedy irto an erect, graceful position. 


it the same time drawing the shoulders back eo as 
All ten- 


toronnd shoniders is thns avoided, and thisto the young at the period when 
hones and muscles are growing and hardening, is a most important item, 

"\ Provisi nis made forattaching skirts and stockirg-supperters, thus reileving 
the hips entirely from the drag of both. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid. on receipt of price, 

), give waist rv easure ont-ide of dress, 


{n ordering, 
Agente and Canvassers wanted. 


GEO, FROST & CO.,, 


287 Pevonshtre Street, Boston, Wass, 





ADIES! 


Get your Beaver, Felt and Straw Hats refini-hed to 
look like new at HODGE'’S BLEACHERY, No, 11 
Winter street, 





Danner evolving Bookcase 




















The only perfect device for combining the smallest 
pace with the greatest convenience in she'ving 
books. Now «ffered at prices so ‘ow that three hund- 
red volumes can be shelved as cheaply as in ordinary 
cases made by the carpenter. Send for fully illustra- 
ted circular, orcall. 


N.E. SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 

27 to 33 FRANKLIN ST. | 
PHOTOGRAPH | ,.oni. “wai & GAY, Sta- 
- ALBUMS, © tioncra, 184 Devonshire street 


Roston. 
LETTER Only 50 cts. Sent postpaid. Silver-plat- 
ed. Gnaranteed accurate; never gete 
St f LE ont of order, and weighs up to twelve 
a | ounces, Wholesale and retaila WARD 











For Catalogue address the Principal. 


& GAY. Stationers, 184 Devonshire Street, Boston 





School Suits. 


In Large Varicty of Patterns, 
Cut and Made in the Neatest, 
Most Stylish and Substantial 
Manner and at Prices that will 
be Popular with all, 


COMMONWEALTH 


Clothing House, 


680 Washington St., Cor. Beach, 
GEO, W. WARREN, Manager. 


LADIES’ HATS 


Of all kinds made into the latest styles at short 
notice. (A practical Milliner always in attendance.) 
At the Wesoners St? Washing on Street, 
OPP, R. H. WHITE & CO., 
R. C, STINSON, 


NEW STYLES 








—I~Nn— 


> Dress 
Reform 


BATES 
WAIST. 


(A perfect substi 
tute for corsets} 


$1.75. 

Union Under 
Flannels, Chemi. 
\ settes, etc., made 

to order 
terr"’Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 
MISS C, BATES, 129 Tremont ¢t., Boston, Mass, 


Stylographic Pens. 


Livermore 66 ost. soseen RD 
Cross Pen Co, ** ecccccce.cecee SeOOD 
Mackinnon Pen Iridium...... ...-. 4.00 
All the above styles are the short plain. If long 
and gold-mounted, price is higher. Sent post-paid. 


WARD & GAY, Stationers, 


184 Devonshire Street, Boston 
STUDENTS’ " 
NOTE BOOKS. 











In Manilla or white pa) 
cents each and upwards,!, 
Wholesale and Retail, 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire St., Bosto 
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WHAT DOES THE BROOK SAY! 


What dovs the brook say, fluching its feet 
Under the lilies’ blue brimming bowls, 
Brightening the shades with its tender song, 
Cheering all drooping and sorrowful souls? 

It says not “Be merry,” but deep in the wood 
Rings back, “Little maiden, be good, be good,” 


What does the wind say, pushing slow sails 

Over the great troubled path of the sea, 

Whirling the mili on the breezy height, 

Shaking the fruit from the orchard tree? 

It breathes not ‘Be happy,” bat sings loud and long, 
“© bright little maiden, be strong, be strong.” 


What says the river, gliding along 

To its home on far-off Ocean's breast; 

Fretted by rushes, hindered by bars, 

Ever weary, but singing of rest? 

It says not “Be bright,” but in whisperings grave, 
**Dear little maiden, be patient, be brave.” 


What do the stars say, keeping their watch 
Over the slumbers the long lone night, 
Never closing their bonnie brigh. eyes, 
Thongh great storms blind them, and tempests fright? 
They say not “Be splendid,” but write on the blue 
In clear silver letters, Maiden, be true.” 

— Harper's Young People. 
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EVERY YEAR. 


BY ALBERT PIKE. 





The sprirg has less of brightness, 
Every year; 

And the snow a ghastlier whiteness, 
Every year; 

Nor do summer flowers quicken, 

Nor the autumn fruitage thicken, 

As they once did, for they sicken 
Every year. 


It is growing darker, colder, 
Every year; 

As the heart and soul grow older, 
Every year; 

I care not now for dancing, 

Or for eyes with passion glancing, 

Love is less and less entrancing, 
Every year. 


Of the loves and sorrows blended, 
Every year; 

Of the charms of friendship ended, 
Every year; 

Of the ties that still might bind me 

Until time to death resign me 

My infirmities remind me, 
Every year, 


Ah! how ead to look before us, 
Every year; 

While the cloud grows darker o’er us, 
Every year; 

When we see the blossoms faded, 

That to bloom we might have aided, 

And immorta! garlands braided, 
Every year. 


To the past go more dead faces, 
Every year; 

As the loved leave vacant places, 
Every year; 

Everywhere the sad cyes mect us, 

In the evening’s dusk they greet us, 

And to come to them entreat us, 
Every year. 


“You are growing old,” they tell us, 
“Every year; 

“You are more alone,” they tell us, 
‘*Every year; 

“You can win no new affection, 

You have only recollection, 

Deeper sorrow and dejection, 
Every year.’ 


Yes! the shores of life are shifting, 

Every year; 

And we are seaward drifting, 
Every year; 

Old places, changing, fret us, 

The living more forget us, 

There are fewer to regret us, 
Every year. 


But the truer life,draws nigher, 
Every year; 

And its morning star climbs higher, 
Every year; 

Life’s hold on us grows slighter, 

And the heavy burden lighter, 

And the dawn Immortal brighter 
Every year. 
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Aunt Agatha’s Conversion. 


‘Whip it!”' said my aunt. 

With kerchief pinned over her well-devel- 
oped bust, and apron tied around her fig- 
ure, she was engaged in manufacturing a 
batch of lemon cheese-cakes, for which the 
materials had been brought into her neat 
little “‘keeping-room;” and, just as with 
sleeves tucked up (she was rather proud of 
her beautiful arm) she was immersed in the 
mysteries of rolling, and patting, and but- 
tering tins, and lining them with crust, 
glancing out of the winiow, she had seen 
the immaculate carriage of Miss Tipple stop- 
ping at the door, anda gentleman handing 
out that spruce and dainty little personage. 

Poor Betsey Ward, Aunt Agatha’s only 
servant, had likewise taken a stealthy peep, 
and she now bustled into the room. 

«Lor, mum,” said she, ‘‘there’s Miss Tip- 
ple and a strange gentleman; let me clear 
away the things while you go and make 
yourself tidy. ‘They can knock again, and 
I'll have ’em away in a minute.” 

‘‘No, Betsey,” saidmy aunt. ‘Miss Tip- 
ple knows very well that 1 make my own 
pastry, and when she comes to see me she 
must take me as I am. There, open the 
door.” 

And she complacently went on with her 
rolling and patting. 

The fact is, Aunt Agatha had no great 
opinion of Miss Tipple. Herself, though 
very limited as to income, the representative 
of one of the oldest and most respected fam- 
ilies in Hilderstock, she did not consider 
that Miss Tipple, whose father she remem- 
bered as a well-to-do grocer, was at all 

lifted to an equality with her by her weaith. 
She had not formed a very exalted estimate 


tion. So when she now entered the room, 
Aunt Agatha,quite undisturbed by her rich 
and irreproachable costume, looked at her 
coolly,as who should say, ‘‘I’ve taken the 
measure of you, my lady, andI don’t think 
much of you.” 

“You'd better not come too near me,” 
said Aunt Agatha, as Miss Tipple advanced, 
putting out a pretty little neatly-gloved 
hand, ‘for, you see,I am all over flour. 
But those that fear feathers shouldn’t go 
among wild fowl.” 

‘*‘My dear Miss Gayfer,” said Miss Tipple, 
who always placed a strong emphasis on her 
adjectives, ‘‘you are so perfectly fresb and 
natural that it is always charming to see 
you, so unlike the artificial world which is 
made up of show. Let me introduce to you 
Mr. Jordan, my cousin, our new rector. I 
am sure you will be delighted with him.” 

My aunt acknowledged by a word or two 
the new rector’s salutation, took a good look 
at him, and didn’t feel by any means so sure 
about it. 

He was a tall pale man, much marked 
with small pox, with crisp, black hair, and 
he spoke in a low, mellow, cooing voice. 
which most women found it pleasant to lis- 
ten to. 

“T trust, Miss Gayfer,” said he, ‘‘thut we 
shall be very good friends. I understand 
that you are a recognized power in Hilder- 
stock, and that your co-operation is quite 
essential to success here.” 

“lf you had said that I am pretty well 
known here where I have spent my life,” 
said Aunt Agatha, ‘‘you would have been 
well within the mark. As to influence, 
you'll find that our people have, most of 
’em,got a will of their own—and it’s gener- 
ally wrong,” 

“That’s a less flattering description of 
my parishioners than I have had from my 
cousin,” said he with a smile. 

“Ah, well, you'll see. The proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. I don’t mean to 
say but what they are honest enough, and 
good natured. But they are shiftless. and 
wilful, so that it’s very hard to help them.” 

‘Lam sure, my dear Miss Gayfer,” said 
Miss Tipple, ‘that your example and your 
instructions have gone far to cure them of 
both these faults; and I know you will ap- 
preciate Frank, my cousin, who is the most 
methodical man in the world. He has made 
an absolute conquest of the Blackmans, and 
the Wilkinses, and the Wakelings.” 

“Aye,” said Aunt Agatha with a laugh, 
‘new brooms sweep clean.” 

“Of one thing you may be quite sure, 
Frank,” said Miss Tipple, turning to her 
cousin; ‘‘Miss Gayfer will always tell you 
what she thinks,” 

‘I certainly shan’t tell Mr. Jordan nor 
anybody else what I don’t think,” said Aunt 
Agatha; ‘‘but all truths are not to be told.” 
Presently, when the cheese cakes were 
finished and the apparatus dismissed, Miss 
Tipple said: 

**You really must let my cousin see your 
fernery, Miss Gayfer. You have such per- 
fect taste in allthese matters, and arrange 
them soadmirably.” 

“It runs in the blood,” said my aunt, not 
insensible to the flattery. ‘‘My father was 
very fond of his garden, and she that comes 
ofahen must scrape. But I’ve scarcely 
any pleasure to go into my garden now, 
since Miss Payne has stuck up that abomi- 
nable red-bricx wall at the end of it. It 
scorches my eyes to look upon it. It’s not 
much, after all,’’ she said, turning to Mr. 
Jordan, ‘‘but such as it is,come and see it.” 
She led the way up the steps which 
climbed into the garden from the back door, 
between the dwarf yews and the magnificent 
trees of blush roses, old-fashioned, but 
sweet as the odors of a dream, and turning 
down to a little dell where dwarf, ivy and 
periwinkle clambered over artfully disposed 
rocks, presented her pretty little fernery, 
lush and delicate in verdure, and delicious 
in its coolness. 

Mr. Jordan examined it with a critical 
eye. 
“Excellent, Miss Gayfer,” said he, stoop- 
ing down as he spoke to examine the soil. 
“But these scolopendriums would do better 
if you would give them some sandy loam 
mixed with leaf mould.” 

“The man has a grain of gumption in 
him, after all,” said my aunt, sotto voce, but 
not so low as to be inaudible to a little neph- 
ew whose hand she held, and who, having 
a sense of humor, very imperfectly succeed- 
ed in stifling a laugh, as he caught Miss Tip- 
ple’s eye fixed upon him. There was an 
awkward hush for a second or two, and in 
the pause the sound of shears was distinctly 
audible, 

My aunt gathered up her skirts with in- 
imitable speed, and proceeded to investi- 
gate, followed more leisurely by the cou 
sins, who seemed to be exchanging confi- 
dences in a complacent and affectionate 
manner, till they were startled by the indig- 
nant tones of my aunt’s voice excliiming: 
‘Hi! you man, what are you doing there? 
How dare you?” 

On the opposite side of the garden rose 
the hideous red brick building which had 
excited my aunt’s righteous indignation. 
Just struggling upto to reach this had been 
a magniticent crop of ivy; but the place 
thereof knew it no more, for a man who 





of Miss Tipple’s sincerity, or of her discre- 


stood there, open-mouthed, with his shears 


in his hand, and with the spoils of his labor 
all around him, had sheared and trimmed it 
till the wall was as bare as a billiard ball. 

My aunt had followed up her exclama- 
tion by rushing across the garden, seizing 
the intruder by the coliar of his jacket, and 
shaking him till his teeth chattered in his 
head. 

“Come away, Frank, come away!” said 
Miss Tipple, plucking the new rectoz’s 
sleeve. ‘“‘The woman must be mad.” 

Bat Mr. Jordan, without heeding thé in- 
junction, with a smile on his face, strode 
to the scene of the conflict, just as my aunt, 
fairly out of breath, released poor Jobson 
in acondition of extreme physical exhaus- 
tion and mental bewilderment. 

“Oh, it’s you, Jobson, is it?” she said, as 
soon as she had _ sufficiently recovered 
breath. ‘‘How dare you come trespassing 
here, and destroying my garden? You 
touch another leaf of that ivy, sir, and I[’ll 
make you smart for it, or my name is not 
Agatha Gayfer.” 

There was scarcely a leaf left for him to 
touch; he had done his work completely. 

“Well,” she continued impatiently, ‘‘what 
do you stand there for, with your mouth 
open, like a drivelling idiot? Have you 
nothing to say for yourself?” 

‘Why, lord, Miss Gayfer,” said Jobson, 
“you right down skeer me, that you do; I 
han’t had sich a jouncing not sin’ I was 
tossed in a blanket. I never knowed I was 
doin’ any harm. Miss Payne she said the 
ivory made her walls damp, and I was to 
come over an’cut it. She towled me, and 
i thought it was all right. Inever knowed 
I was doing any harm. Why, for, there—” 

*‘And are you such a born fool, then, as 
to go and do whatever Miss Payne tells 
you? Don’t you knowl could have you 
prosecuted and imprisoned for trespass and 
wilful damage! and I don’t know but what 
I shall, too. He that will needs blow in the 
dust must look to fill his eyes with it. Now 
you go and tell Miss Payne that if she’s got 
anything to say by way of excuse, she had 
better say it at once, or it may be too late.” 

“Sakes! Miss Gayfer,” began Jobson, “I 
never—” 

‘Don’t stand talking there, man, but go 
and do as I tell you.” 

The unhappy Jobson gathered up his 
tools, climbed up the short ladder by which 
he had made his descent, drew it after him 
and disappeared. 

“It’s a most vexatious incident,”’ said the 
new rector. 

‘*Vexatious!” said my aunt with perfectly 
recovered composure, ‘‘it’s maddening.” 
There was a curious contrast between the 
words and the tone in which they were ut- 
tered, and the rector smiled as he said: 

“I hope, after the first natural ebullition 
of feeling, you will be able to accommo- 
date your difference with Miss Payne ami- 
cably.” 

“Oh, fiddle-de-dee!” said myaunt. “But 
there, now, good-by. Ishall see you—on 
Sunday.” 

**My dear Miss Gayfer,” said Miss Tipple, 
“your energy of character quite astonishes 
me! Icould no more do what you have 
done than I could write Frank’s sermons 
for him.” 

‘It’s just as well the world holds a few 
people who have some control over them- 
selves,” said my aunt with a laugh. 

‘‘That's a remarkable woman,” said Mr. 
Jordan as he drove away with Miss Tipple. 
‘A remarkably disagreeable woman,” 
said the lady with a little shudder. 

‘‘Do you think so?” said the new rector, 
and both lapsed into silence. 

‘*These people mean to make a match of 
it,” said my aunt as she waited for Miss 
Payne. ‘‘Love and a cough, they say, 
can’t be hid, and any one can see that she 
has made up ber mind to marryhim. A 
pretty dance she’ll lead him, too, poor fel- 
low.” 

Miss Payne was a lady of ponderous 
build, but short in proportion to her bulk, 
with a complexion like an uncooked muflin, 
and eyes in a chronic state of moisture, apt 
to overflow on slight provocation. She 
was elephantine in her movements, wheezy 
and faint in her general views. Aunt 
Agatha, who had been chirping merrily, 
straightened herself in her chair as the click 
of the gate announced the approach of this 
obnoxious personage. 

‘*Well!” exclaimed my aunt, as she wad- 
dled into the room. 

“Oh-hh!” sobbed Miss Payne, sinking 
uninvited into a chair. 

My aunt eyed her with profound con- 
tempt, and gave her time to recover breath 
before she asked: 

‘*Well, Miss Payne, have you anything to 
say why I should not put this matter in the 
hands of my lawyer, and take proceedings 
against you for your abominable trespass?” 

‘‘Miss Agatha!” gasped the offender, ‘‘I 
declare you frighten me, and my heart is 
that bad—” 

“Stuff!” said Aunt Agatha, promptly. 

“Only think, Miss Agatha, what’s the use 
of going to law with me—” 

“I know,” broke in my aunt, ‘‘that wheth- 
er you boil snow or pound it, you get only 
water; but to put up with such a abomina- 
ble outrage as this, is to invite injury. 
Those that make themselves sheep have no 





call to complain if the wolf eats them.” 





“‘My dear Miss Agatha,” pleaded Miss 
Payne. 

‘Don’t ‘dear Miss Agatha’ me, woman,” 
said my aunt; ‘‘it makes me sick.” 

“I declare, Miss Agatha, I’m more vexed 
than you canthink. You know damp makes 
me so miserable.” 

“I don’t know,” said my aunt abruptly. 

“It really does, and the ivy did make the 
wall damp.” 

“Then you should have told me about it, 
and not have sent people trespassing in my 
garden.” 

“I never thought, Miss Agatha, Jobson 
was going todo so much. Ltold him just 
to trim the ivy so that it didn’t make the 
wall damp.” 

‘1 don’t believe it,” said my aunt, “1 
know Jobson well, and you told him to cut 
it down or he wouldn’t have done so, and 
you made him believe that I knew all about 
a" 

“T didn’t really, Miss Agatha; no really, 
Ididn’t. When I saw what he’d done, you 
might have knocked me down with a feath- 
er. I’mso sorry you were annoyed—”’ 

‘‘Annoyed!” cried my aunt with vehem- 
ence. ‘‘Miss Payne, I could have killed 
you.” 

Poor Miss Payne gave astart of such un- 
mistakablealarm,that my aunt’s sense of the 
comic overmastered her indignation, and 
she broke into laughter, after which she felt 
that it was hopeiess to prolong the inter- 
view, and she accordingly brought it to an 
abrupt close, saying; 

‘Well, Miss Payne, it’s no use crying 
over spilt milk. I don't forgive you yet, and 
it’s no use pretending that I do, but I will 
not say anything more about this affair. 
But if you ever do such a thing again I 
won’t spare you, mind that.” 

“Ah, now, Miss Agatha,’ said the old 
lady, gathering spirit with this promise, 
‘don’t half do the thing while you are about 
it. Let us be friendly and neighborly.” 

‘‘We may come to that in time,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘He’sa fool that asks much, and 
he’s more fool that grantsit. I feel very 
sore about this matter, I can tell you, and 
I shall take a week and a day to get over it. 
And now the less that’s said aboutit the 
more likely I shall be to forget it, so good- 
by.” 

Miss Payne gasped, heaved her deepest 
sigh, shook her head, and waddled off. 

Aunt Agatha pronounced Mr. Jordan’s 
first sermon ‘‘very sensible,” and wondered 
what such aman could see in that ‘‘mincing 
affected little bit of goods, Miss Tipple.” 

But as the weeks went by, she did not 
hear of him inthe way she liked, in the 
cottages where she visited, and she heard 
of him a good more than she liked, ina 
parson of the parish, at garden-parties,arch- 
ery meetings, and social gatherings of vari- 
ouskinds. Not that he failed to visit among 
the humbler inhabitants of Hilderstock, but 
while she heard of him as smoking his pipe 
with them, talking about their gardens, or 
their pigs and their poultry, and otherwise 
rendering himself very popular, he never 
seemed to speak to them of religion or about 
purely professional topics. 

This was very different from the practice 
of the late rector, a zealous evangelical, 
whose dutiful disciple Aunt Agatha had 
been, though in her sturdy independence, 
she had sometimes ventured to express her 
doubt as to the wisdom of prolonged ex- 
hortations in houses where the struggle for 
existence was hard and exacting, for,as she 
would say,‘‘You can’t make a windmill go 
with a pair of bellows.” 

Something between the prolixity of his 
predecessor and the too purely mundane 
converse of Mr. Jordan, would have been 
her idea of the happy mean. 

“I have just been telling Mrs. Gimpson,” 
said he, one day, when he encountered her 
at the door of a cottage, ‘‘that if she wants 
her hens to lay more, she must vary their 
food a little.” 

“Don’t you think there are some things 

more important than hen’s eggs, you might 
speak to Nancy Gimpson about?” asked my 
aunt, looking him full in the face. ‘‘’m 
afraid she’s dreadfully ignorant, and they 
say parsons are souls’ wagoners.” 
’ “Do youknow, Miss Gayfer,” he answer- 
ed “that when I see that cheerful, active 
old lady, stricken with pain and with 
years, making the thinnest of livelihoods by 
unremitting care, yet always contented, I 
feel that it is for me to learn and be silent; 
she is the teacher.” 

My aunt was silent for a second or two, 
and then answered: *‘There isagreat deal 
in what you say, but it is a way of looking 
at things that is new to me. If it is the right 
way, I think I have wasted a good deal of 
time.” 

‘‘Assuredly not,” said he, ‘*you have car- 
ried brightness and order into many homes, 
and wherever IgolI find you have been an 
influence for good, Sympathy is the true 
‘open sesame’ to the human heart, and in 
power ofsympathy we men lag far behind 
women.” 

From that time a gradual change was ob- 
servable in Aunt Agatha’s dealings with the 
poor folks whom she visited. It would 
have been difficult to say exactly what it 
was. A more frequent touch of tenderness, 
a greater readiness to help there could not 
be; but there was less readiness to scold. 








Sometimes, in the course of her indefati. 
gable rounds, she would meet. with and have 
pleasant converse with the rector, and would 
come home quite radiant with pleasure, At 
other times she only heard of him as having 
been the life and soul of some party, rowing 
Miss Tipple and her friends down the river 
organizing picnics, and other frivolities on 
which Aunt Agatha looked with scant to}. 
eration. 

“That man,” she remarked, one day, 
“might put new life into the whole parish, 
and he’s becoming a mere butterfly. It’s bad 
enough now; what it will be after he gets 
married to that shallow, worldly-mindeg 
woman, heaven only knows.” 

One day in early autumn, as Aunt Agatha 
was moving slowly among her asters and 
chrysanthemums, musing probably of the 
matter, a hard crushing noise and a shock ag 
of an earthquake, rudely broke the current 
of her reflections. She turned in the diree. 
tion from which the sound had come, and 
there, where Miss Payne’s flaunting eyesore 
of red-brick upper story had been, was q 
cloud of dust momently thinning, and leay. 
ing the clear blue of a bright October sky, 

“A good riddance of bad rubbish,” was 
Aunt Agatha’s brief exclamation; but then, 
the possibilities involved suddenly flashing 
upon her mind, she added: ‘‘Heaven forgive 
me! Why, the woman and that poor little 
half-starved Lucy Chalk may be buried in 
those ruins!” 

In an instant she was rushing out of her 
garden, bonnet flying behind her, quite un. 
conscious of the amazed look of the butcher 
over the way, the group of milliners at Miss 
Firthin’s, and the portly landlord of the 
Red Lion, who, ignorant as they were of 
what had transpired at the rear of Aunt 
Agatha’s dwelling, were half amused and 
half curious about her dishabille and her 
haste. 

‘‘Here! hi!” she called totwo men who 
were passing, ‘Jobson, Tyler, come with 
me to Miss Payne’s directly. There has been 
an accident there; the new story has fallen 
hg 

Hastening with them round the corner of 
Horn Lane, she came upon Miss Tipple, es- 
corted by the rector, with whom she was 
gaily conversing. 

‘“‘My dear Miss Gayfer!” said Miss Tipple 
advancing with her everlasting wintry 
smile. 

‘*What is the matter, Miss Gayfer?” asked 
Mr. Jordan. ‘Can I help you?” 

Just then a small boy came running by, 
and thinking he might be useful to run of 
errands, Aunt Agatha impounded him by 
clutching the collar of his jacket, a piece of 
his ear, and a bandful of his hair, holding 
him in firm grasp while she explained to 
the rector briefly what had happened. 

“You may as well come,” she added, 
“though I don’t know as you can do any- 
thing. Better a lame foot than none,” 

And then, without further parley, she 
hurried on. 

Miss Tipple, who clung to the rector’s 
arm with asoft invincibility, declining either 
to hurry her steps or to be left to herself, so 
impeded his motion that Aunt Agatha, with 
her followers, was out of sight in no time. 
When at last he came up, half dragging the 
shrinkivg and reluctant Miss Tipple, whose 
strong objection to imperilling either her 
person or ber millinery, quite overmastered 
her curiosity,she heard Aunt Agatha’s voice 
ringing out from the dusty confusion with 
anything but complimentary exhortations 
to her recruits, who were pausing irresolute 
at the entrance. 

“Don’t you go in, Miss Agatha—now, 
don’t you!” shouted one of the men. ‘That 
ain’t safe, really.” 

“You cowardly loons!” said my aunt. 
‘‘Would you let the woman die without 
help?” 

“Don’t go, Frank,” said Miss Tipple. 
‘You hear it is not safe, and you'll get your 
coat all over dust.” 

Mr. Jordan firmly, but not ungently, re- 
moved her grasp. 

‘‘Where there is danger and distress, there 
is the parson’s place,” said he, and in anoth- 
er moment he had followed Aunt Agatha, 
the men timidly imitating his example, and 
leaving Miss Tipple alone with little Job 
Chalk, of whom she did not condescend to 
take any notice. 

The rickety building was a mere heap of 
ruins, Some village wiseacre had super- 
imposed ona lath and plaster basement a 
brick upper story. This angle of the build- 
ing had fallen in, and inits fall had dragged 
with it other portions of the house, so that 
now timbers were sloping in all directions, 
and what had not actually fallen, seemed 
tottering to its fall. 

Amid this dangerous débris Aunt Agatha 
was making her way, when some of the 
boldest of those who were following her, 
started back with a shout of alarm. A thin, 
blue smoke followed by hungry, vicious- 
looking tongues of flame, was apparent, and 
even Mr. Jordan and Aunt Agatha, who 
were now side by side, paused foran instant 
on seeing these evidences of peril. The hes- 
itation, which was but momentary, did 
not survive the stifled sound of moaning 
that broke upon the ear. 

But Aunt Agatha was no longer allowed to 
take the command. 

**You will wait here,” said Mr. Jordan, 
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“for a few moments. I will call youif you 
can be of help;” and then, with a keen,rap- 
id glance sweeping those who were present, 
he singled out a robust young man, and in 
a voice that might have led soldiers on to 
battle, said: ‘‘Howard, you come with 
me.” 

The fellow obeyed as a matter of course, 
and then ensued a short pause of painful 
suspense. Presently Howard reappeared 
with a flushed and frightened expression, 
but evidently putting astrong restraint upon 
himself.” 

‘‘Stallybrass and Ward, you be to come 
with me. Miss Agatha, you be to wait.” 

But Bob Howard’s voice had not the 
magic of Mr. Jordan’s, and she would wait 
no longer. Pushing her way through the 
ruins and the smoke, with those that had 
been summoned, into what had been Miss 
Payne’s little parlor, she pressed her lips 
tightly together, and the color fled from 
her face, as she saw the motionless‘form of 
her old enemy stretched on a couch there, 
and standing by the side of it the rec- 
tor, blood streaming from a wound on 
his head, his coat torn, and one arm hang 
ing listessly by hisside. Some falling bricks 
and timber had struck him and disabled the 
arm, and lest his appearance should excite 
alarm, he had sent Bob Howard with the 
message for help, and 4 strict injunction to 
say nothing beyond what he had been 
told. ‘ 

In a few seconds, Miss Payne, more 
frightened than hurt, was moved beyond 
the reach of peril, and was conveyed to 
Aunt Agatha’s cottage, accompanied by the 
wounded rector. Aunt Agatha’s foresight 
had already summoned the good Dr. 
Holmes, and hurrying as fast as his 
lame foot would permit, he reached the 
cottage almost at the same time as the cav- 
alcade. Miss Tipple. indignant that her 
cousin should have deserted her for ‘‘that 
woman,” had not awaited the issue of the 
investigations, 

Dr. Holmes pronounced Miss Payne to 
have sustained a severe shock from fright, 
but to be free from bodily damage. The 
rector’s arm was broken, but the wound on 
his head was only skin deep, and not much 
more serious than the torn coat. 

From this time for many months, Aunt 
Agatha’s house became Miss Payne’s home, 
and her hostess tended her with all the so- 
licitude of a Caughter. A great poet has 
told us that ‘‘The learned eye is stil! the lov- 
ing one,” and itso happened that in this un- 
wearied tendance and ministration, Aunt 
Agatha discovered not a few ursuspected 
virtues in the fat, wheezy, puffy old soul, 
and something like genuine attachment 
sprung up between them. 

A very considerate attendant was the Rev. 
Frank Jordan. Even when his arm was 
still very painful, and he might well have 
been excused had he abstained from visiting 
a parishioner who was in no imminent dan- 
ger, his solicitude about Miss Payne was re- 
markable. In spite of the severity of win- 
ter snow and frosts, his arm secured by 
splints and bandages, he would come and sit 
for a whole ten minutes with Miss Payne, 
and for whole hours talking with Aunt Aga- 
tha—probably about the patient’s symptoms, 

But the snows melted on the high hills, 
and the brooks, swollen with their muddy 
tribute, chattered noisily down the slopes, 
and snow-drops and crocuses, daffodils and 
violets bloomed again, and in due course of 
time the breath of the blush roses in the 
garden was wafted into the cottage. 

And then people in the village said, and 
laughed at each other as they said it, that 
Miss Tipple was going to give up Barham 
House and was to leave Hilderstock. She 
had indiscreetly spoken to some bosom 
friends of her approaching marriage with 
the rector, and before the chrysanthemums 
had opened out their ragged beauties to the 
next autumn sun it became known that Mr. 
Jordan‘s consc at had never been asked for 
this arrangem.- «and that the parson had, 
with good succe «sked “‘that remarkably 
disagreeable wom. ..’ to be his bride. 

Miss Tipple reflecuud, however, with some 
complacency, that the living was a very 
poor one, and that Miss Gayfer's fortune, 
for all her ridiculous pride, was barely 
enough forher to live on in decency. But 
even in this, she fell into her besetting sin 
of premature talk; for when poor old Miss 
Payne died, a year or so later, it was found 
that she had left the whole of her not incon- 
siderable fortune to Frank Jordan, in recog- 
nition of the great kindnesses and services 
that she hac received from her dear friend 
Agatha, his wife.—Al! the Year Round. 
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PRACTICAL HUMANITY. 








Robert Bennett Forbes, with his practical 
humanity, writing of the loss of so many 
fishermen in fogs on the Banks while tend- 
ing trawls, suggests that every dory sent 
from a fishing vessel whenever there is the 
least suspicion of a fog should have a keg 
of water, a canister not larger than a com- 
mon bucket,containing concentrated food,a 
spirit Jamp and fuel for it, extract of beef 
and coffee, etc.,etc. He believes that for ten 
or fifteen dollars a very portable contriv- 
ance can be furnished with condiments suf- 
ficient to keep life in the occupants of a 
dory for a number of days. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
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HOW BENNY SENT NOTES TO MAMMA. 


Out in a part of the country where it is 
very hilly, there stands a red house at the 
foot of a steep hill whose side is covered 
with birch and pine trees and a thick under- 
growth of brush. In that house live two 
little children; and what do you think 
they did one day? 

Their mamma was busy baking, and they 
went to play by the little brook in the yard. 
They were making a bridge of stones there 
and that morning finished it. Then Susie’s 
white kitten tried it, and stepped across 
without once wetting her dainty feet. 

“Now that’s done, and what'll we do 
next?” asked restless Susie. 

“IT know,” said Benny; “‘let’s go up the 
hill and find where the brook begins. It’s 
hard climbing, and mother thinks I ain’t 
big enough; but I’m bigger now than I was 
the last time I asked her.” ‘ 

‘‘Well, let’s go then,” said Susie, eager- 
ly; and off they started, hand in hand at 
first, but they soon found they each needed 
two hands to catch hold of the bushes and 
projecting rocks, as they climbed up the 
hill close by the little bed of the brook. 
Up and upthey went: it was pretty tire- 
some, but there was fun in it, for the white 
kitten ran nimbly ahead and kept stopping 
for them, and the brook seemed to laugh 
out loud as it danced merrily to meet them. 

‘‘Haven’t we gone as much as a mile?” 
asked Susie at Jast, winding her arms 
around a young birch-tree, while she 
stopped to take breath. 

“No, not more than three-quarters, 1 
guess,” said Benny. ‘‘See, there’s our 
chimpey down there, aud smoke going out. 
Mother’s making pies.” 

“Oh, then let’s hurry!” Susie exclaimed; 
and, as she pushed around a thick briery 
bush, there was the white kitten waiting 
for them just ahead, and there at las, was 
the bubbling spring gushing from among 
the rocks, the birthplace of their brook. 

*‘O Susie, make a cup of your hand and 
drink some water,” said Benny, bending 
down to do it himself. 

‘Tcan’t; I can’t! I am caught in the 
briers,” cried Susie, struggling as she spoke 
to disengage herself; but it seemed as if 
every thorn on the bushes reached out to 
catch at her, and she cculdn’t get away. 

Benny ran to help her, but only got his 
hands scratched; and, when Susie turned 
her head, the briers caught her curls, so 
that she could not move away any more 
without her hair being pulled. This was 
too discouraging, and she began to cry. 

“Oh, dear! I wish Mamma was here,” 
said Benny, looking wistfully down at the 
top of the home chimney below. 

‘Mamma! mamma!” he shouted then as 
loud as he could; but the wind blew the 
wrong way, and took the shout up hill in- 
stead of down. Then, he said he would 
go home and tell her to come. 

“Oh, no, no!” begged Susie. ‘I don’t 
dare to be left alone; there might be bears 
among the trees, or a snake. Don’t go, 
Benny!” 

**Well, Iwon’t,” said Benny; ‘‘butI wish 
I had some scissors or a knife, anyhow. 
1’m big enough.” 

Then, be sat down by Susie, and they 
wondered what they should do. Would 
they have to go without dinner or supper? 
Would they have to stay all night there on 
the hill? 

“Oh, lam so tired!” said Susie, moving 
her head a little; but it hurt so that she be- 
gan to cry again. The little white kitten 
rubbed against her and purred, but it could 
not help her. Yes, itcould help her! A 
bright idea flashed into Benny’s mind. 

“Let’s send a note to mamma by kitty!’ 
he exclaimed; ‘I’ve got some paper in my 
pocket and alittle stub end of a pencil, and 
I can print!” 

Susie stopped crying, and watched with 
great interest while Ben slowly printed 
these words on a torn slip of paper: 

‘DeeR MaMa We aif up here Tanglia 
in aBRiRe Bush. Cum!” 

Then he found a piece of string in his 
pocket, and tied the note around the white 
kitten’s neck. When that was done, he 
turned her head down the hilltoward home, 
and clapping his hands at her said in dread- 
ful tones: 

“Scat! scat!” 

The frightened kitten darted down the 
hill, and was quickly out of sight among 
the bushes. 

“Now, mamma’il come!” said Susie, 
with a sigh of relief. But Benny had 
thought of something else. 

“I’m going to send a letter in a boat 
now,” he said, and again he slowly penned 
on another ragged slip: 

“Deer Mama WeaiR up heRe TangILD 
ina BRiRe. CuM.” 

This he fastened to a piece of birch-bark, 
and launched it down the little tumbling 
stream, which carried it swiftly out of 
sight. ‘ 

‘‘Now, she’ll come pretty soon,” he said, 
sitting down in perfect faith to wait. 

Their mamma baked her bread that mora- 
ing, and then she baked pies and made 
cookies before she had time to think much 
about them. Then she stepped to the door 





to see how they were getting along, and 
called them; but there was no answer. 

The wind blew in her face, and the white 
kitten rubbed against her feet. 

‘*‘Where are the children, kittie?” she 
asked, looking down; and then she spied 
the note tied around the white furry neck. 
She took it off, and read the blurred words; 

*‘DeeR MaMa We air up here Tanglid in 
a BRiRe Bush. Cum!” 

She caught her sunbonnet off the nail 
and started, but hardly knew which way to 
go. They were up the hill, of course; but 
she might miss them. As she stood irreso- 
lute, right in sight down the brook came 
the little birch-bark raft, with a piece of 
paper pinned to it which was too wet to 
read; but it told her all she wanted to 
know, for now it was plain that they had 
gone along by the brook. 

So she started swiftly to the hil), pushing 
the bushes aside, with the little white kitten 
running before her; and, as it was not 
nearly a mile, nor even a quarter, that the 
little ones had gone, she soon reached the 
spot where Susie stood weeping in the 
grasp of the brier bush and Ben sat pa- 
tiently waiting at her side. 

Was there ever atangle that a mamma 
would not set right? Gently and skilfully, 
she freed first the curls and then the little 
dress, and then with her light-hearted girl 
and boy followed the stream back again, 
just in time to meet papa as he came to 
dinner. —Selected. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Having met Mr. Alliston in the studio of 
another young artist in Boston, this question 
was propounded in a very modest way to 
the subject of our sketch: ‘‘Mr. Allston, is 
it legitimate for an artist to use any other 
instrument in painting than a brush?” Mr, 
Allston replied in the kindest manner: 
“Certainly; anything—even a stick —is legiti- 
mate, provided the effect wanted is pro- 
duced.” The artist then produced the portrait 
ofa lady with a beautiful representation 
of anelaborately-wrought iace cape upon 
her shoulders. Mr Allston spoke in praise 
of the portrait asa whole, when the artist 
remarked: ‘‘I executed that lace cape with 
acommon quill pen.” ‘‘All right,” rejoin- 
ed Mr. Allston, ‘‘you certainly have pro- 
duced the proper effect.” 


There are certain strange and mysterious 
excavations in the chalk ledges of Kent and 
issex, in England, locally known as ‘‘deck 
holes,” and which have long exercised the 
ingenuity of antiquarians, The common 
people regard them with superstitious awe 
as being the work of denizens of another 
world. The Essex Field C!ub has, how- 
ever, entered upon the work of exploring 
these holes, and accounting for their origin. 
The general opinion of scientists seems to 
be that they are the work of prehistoric 
men, and that enlargements of many of the 
original holes have since taken place at a 
period when iron picks were used. It is 
suggested, with much plausibility, that the 
primeval races of men who roamed over 
these downs made these excavations in the 
soft chalk as pitfalls to catch the game, 
which they were not skillful enough to 
shoot with their rude arrows. 


A red-cheeked, blue-eyed little girl sat in 
Castle Garden one day last week and munch- 
ed a large sandwich while her eyes kept 
guard upon a queer-looking carpet-bag on 
floor beside her. It was Rosie McEnney, 
eight years of age, who set out from her 
home in County Cavan, Ireland, a few days 
ago, to make a journey of over four thou- 
sand five hundred miles alone. The child 
said that her mother was dead and her fa- 
ther deserted her and went to England four 
years ago. A monthago Rosie’s cousin in 
Marshal), Mich., sent her tickets for her 
passage to that place, and bound thence the 
brave little girl arrived in this city with 
forty cents in her pocket. The Castle Gar- 
den authorities provided her with ham and 
bread to eat on the train while going west- 
ward, and Rosie seemet! quite favorably 
impressed with the institutions of the coun- 
try. 

The sea yields many precious things— 
coral, amber and pearls—but it is not gen- 
erally known thatin certain parts of the 
Mediterranean a species of mussel is found, 
of which the shells contain one of the most 
beautiful textile materials known. These 
shells are about seven inches long and three 
inches broad, and each of them contains a 
hank or byssus of the fibre, weighing half a 
drachm, and at first it presents nothing par- 
ticular to the eye, being solid with mud 
and the remains of marine plants. But 
when washed and combed, the fibres are 
seen to be extremely lustrous, glistening in 
the sunshine in shades varying from golden 
yellow to olive brown. Spun and woven 
in the ordinary manner, stockings, gloves, 
neckties and similar articles can be made 
from them, and they are likewise specially 
suited for making the finest lace. At pres- 
ent the production of these fibres hardly 
exceeds two hundred kilogrammes (three 
bundred weight three quarters) a year. 
Specimens of these curious mussels and 
their finished products were exhibited at 
the recent Paris exhibition, but they appear 
to have been overlooked. 





*.*“Do boldly what you do at all.” 
Boldly do we affirm that Kidney-Wort is 
the great remedy for liver, vowel and kid- 
ney diseases. Rheumatism and piles van- 
ish before it. The tonic effect of Kidney- 
Wort is produced by its cleansing and puri- 
fying action on the blood. Where there is 
a gravelly deposit in the urine, or milky, 
ropy urine from disordered kidneys, it 
always cures. 








~ MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Drs. Colby & Taylor, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. M. 
Wednesdav and Saturdayexcepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





“ve 

SARAH A. COLBY. 
Mrs, H. B, 0’LEARY, M.D. 

Until her residence, 75 CHESTER SQUARE, is Re- 


paired, 
255 Tremont Street (Seaver House), Boston, 
ass. 





Office Hours, 
Thursdays. 
ment, 


10 A.M. to 1 P.M. Tuesdays and 
All other days engaged by appoint- 





Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, 
AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 

All CHRONIC Diseases, especially of WOMEN 
and CHILDREN, a SPECIALTY. ELECTRICIIY 
isa wonderful remedial agent in RHKEUMATISM, 
Nervous Debility, and Paralysis, when judiciously 
applied. The 5000 of her Imperial RHEUMATIC 
PLASTERS which she has sold the past three 
years speak for themselves. LADIE>’ SUPPOKT- 
ERS. ELAST:iC BANDS, UMBILICAL TRUSSES, 
Dr. Richards’ SKIRT and HOSE SUPPORTERS, 
which every woman and child ought to wear. SYR- 
INGES, RWBBER URINALS, &c , can be found as 
usual at her office, 

28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, “tan: 


Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 


With Equal Stud‘es, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges. 


The lectures of the year begin in October and 
continue to June. his Medica) School was 
one of the first in this country to require a pre- 
liminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorougr 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Sargery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
a announcements or information, address the 

ean. 


i. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 








, . bh Chi 
Woman's Medical College: Chicago 

The annual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks, Spring 
term commences about March 1, and continues 12 
weeks, 

The requirements for admission, the conrse o: 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
equal to contiguous colleges. 

Prof Wm. u. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prot, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretarv. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE — 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 3.d Winter Session wil) open on Thareday,Oct 
{ ,1882, in the new college building. Clinical in- 
struction is givenin the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospi- 
tals. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
pense of material and apparatus) to all matriculates 
of theyear. For further information address, 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Medical Dean,, 
No. Coliege Ave. and 21st St.. Par 


College of Physicians & Surgeons 
OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This College 
is regular in all respects, graded, and open to men 
and women alike. 

Terms: $90 payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and otner particniare, address A. B. 
MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 713 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 














OF BALTIMORE. 


126 N. Eutaw Street, 


ECTURES begin October 2d, 1882. Forcirculare 
or further information address 
W. D. BORKES, M. D., Dean, 

152 W. Madison st. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. Re-orenine 
in restored building. Both sexes admitted. College 
anc Preparatory Schooi. Under care of Members of 
the Society of Friends. The main building, destroy- 
ed by fire 9th month, last, has been completely re- 
built, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences, 
Thorough instruction in Languages, Literature, 
Mathematics and the Sciences. New Scientific 
Building, containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, 
Machine Shops, and all appliances for pursuing a 
thorough course in Chemistry, Mechauical and Civil 
Engineering. The next term opens 9th month 
(Sept.) 12th. Apply early, as, other things being 

equal, places wil! be given the earliest applicants. 
For full particalars, address EDWARD H. MA- 
GILL, President Swarthmore College, Delaware 

County, Pa. 
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ing Which 
only the victims of Rheumatism can realize * 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 
f,iof tho worst forms of this terrible disease 
havo been quickly relieved, in a short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
MIWELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
Can be sent by mail, Burlington, 


-KIDNEY-WORT : 











TO MOTHERS. 
DO YOU REALIZE 


That the great mortality from Cholera Infantum can 
be stopped? Every fourth baby born dies before it 
is a year old, and from forty to fifty-three per cent. 
of them from diseases of thedigestion. That 

that your infants are not properly nourished, even if 
they are nursed by yourself. How can it be other- 
wire when your diet consists of improper things? 

You coneume much milk daily if you take nothing 
worse in drinks to increase the quantity that you can 
give them, forgetting that you are reducing the qual- 
ity, making it a greater tax for you and your child to 
digest milk coming from cows that are pregnant, 
which is the case nine months yearly, ana po cow 
will euckle her calf when pregnant, and the remain- 
ing three months they are in fever about one-half 
the time, monthly, showing that there is no protec 
tion from one cow’s milk, unless they are spayed, or 
even from two cows, unless they are farrow cows; 
and in either case the milk is of different quality, 
and should be treated differertly. 

Babies brought up by hand are fed largely on man- 
ufactured food from grains. The experiments of 
Schiffer, Korwin and many others go to show that 
they contain more starch and less gluten than com- 
mon flour, and that contains less gluten than the 
wheat it is made from. This increased per cent. of 
starch has caused the death of many infants. 

An infant of two or three weeks old requires fif- 
teen to thirty minutes to transform starch into sugar; 
one two months, one to two minutes; and at eleven 
months the digestive power of the saliva of an infant 
is equal to that of an adult, Contirmed by the re- 
duced mortality, after they arrive at that ave, starch 
in different kinds of food requires different iengths 


of time to transform it into sugar. From the 
POtRtOc cccccccccceccce 2 to 4 hours. 
PERS. occccccvecccecces 1% to 2 hours. 
Wheat. .ccccsesees.. 44 to 1 hour. 
Barley...ccccccccccces 10 to 15 minutes, 
Oats....... evccecceess 5 to 7 minutes. 
RY@ cocccccccces coccee 3 to 6 minutes, 
Maize orcorn........ 2 to 3 minutes. 


Many infants grow fat on improper food, and at 
the same time are gradually laying the foundation 
for future disease, and to reduce it you must change 
the diet. A ratural food for infents must serve two 
purposes and consist of two classes of constituents. 
First, it must be in the infant supply the growing 
tissues with sufficient material to supply the wastes 
and farnish esuflicient for the system for the growin 
wants. If not, the infant must perish. The samei 
the infant is not furnished with food .that will fur- 
rish heat sufficient to keep up the proportions of an 
equitable temperature and the functions of the or- 
gans, mainly those of respiration. The first is ob- 
tained from the albuminous substances, the other 
from the carbo hydrate-. 

Both of which can be found in Mardock’s Liquid 
Food in a greater per cent. than any food known, it 
being beef, mutton and fruits, condensed many fold 
and free of insoluble matter, and can be retained by 
the stomach of any infant when so weak as to refuse 
water; and fed wit. one-half the usual quantity of 
milk will nourish the child equal to those nourishd 
by the best of mothers; and infants are so well nour- 
ished that take it that not a case of cholera infantam 
has been known to cccur, nora life lost from caol- 
era infantum when used by a physician. 





I WANT IT. 


To the nursing mother it is an invaluable aid in 
copeeres those elements of food necessary to nour- 
ish both her infant and herself. 

Dr. H. B. Ordway, of Portiand, writes us that “last 
season was the first he has had in a practice of over 
twenty years that he has not lost infants from chol- 
era infantum, and in all cases he gave Murdock’s 
Liquid Food, and with infants brought up by hand 
he prefers it to all other foods.” 

e can furnish many testimonials from physicians 
that have been equally as euccessful in saving infants 
when reduced by dis: ase so low that they refused all 
food and their lives were despaired of. 

We have re-published the essay given by the City 
of Brussels to all mothers, and it has reduced the 
mortality a very large per cent. at Brussels. 

Ask your druguyist for it, or write to us direct; also 
for Eseays on Manufactured Foods; Essays on Meat 
Extracts; Essayson Milk. 1 0z., 15 cents; 6 oz., 55 
cents; 12 0z., $1 


MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON. 


“WOMAN AT WORK,” 


A LITERARY MAGAZINE, 


DEVOTED TO THE RECORD AND ENCOURAGEMENT OP 
WOMAN'S WORK. 


Subscription, $1.50 a year in advance; 15 Cents a copy. 


This monthly occupies a distinctive field of its 
own, national in character, broad in principle, taking 
for its motto the time-n d «x d: ‘Give her 
of the fruit of her hands and let her own works 
praise her in the gates.”’ 

The leading Serial, ‘‘Why is it So?” is a story of 
great power and pathos, embodying many phases of 
woman's lifeand work. Literary articles by talent- 
ed writers add value to every number. 

“The Teacher's Desk,’ “The Fireside,” “The 
Easy Chair,’ and ‘Our World,” are all suggestive 
titles for the departments. In the latter, all reforms, 
missions and industries have a place and a welcome. 
No effort will be spared t» make Woman aT WoRK 
the best publication of its class, 


Energetic, intelligent Canvassers wanted! 
to whom liberal commissions will be paid. Address 
WUMAN AT WORK, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 











NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE, 


“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” 
William Henry Channing. ll 


“The best of all books on woman's duties, says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding.........25 cents. 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial ..$1.00 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


PHOTOGRAPH | 
ALBUMS 184 ee. Boston. 
$5 to $20 ey % dome. Samples worth 
Portland, 4 ree. dress Stinson & Co 
& week in your own town. Terms and 


$66 30 
outfit free. Address H. H 
Portland, Maine. — - 


BIRTH DAY 
CARDS. | 


3) 





May be found in great variety 
at 7 season of the year at 
ard & Gay's, 











Plain, Fringed and Hand Painted. 
The finest foreign and American 
makes, at a wide range of prices 
WA 





es 
Whoiesate and Retail, 
RD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire St., Boston 





A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made 
aaaiy outfit free. Address Truz & Co,,A tv 
eo 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Cuimes AND Ruymes ror HoLipay TIMES. 
Edited by Almira L. Hayward, Osgood 
& Co., Boston. Price $1.00. 

This little book has the prettiest cover we 
have seen this season. It contains a number 
of poems for each of the chief holidays 
kept in America—New Year, Washington's 
birthday, Easter,Fast Day,Decoration Day, 
Fourth of July, Thanksgiving and Cbhrist- 
mas. They include some well-known 
poems, and others which deserve tu be bet- 
ter kuown than they are. The connection 
between the poem and the day is not al- 
ways close. Bayard Taylor's ‘‘Scott and 
the Veteran,” for instance, does pot es- 
pecially apply to Washington’s birthday, 
though Washington is referred to in it; and 
“Life's Good Morning,” by Mrs. Barbauld, 
canpot be called strictly an Easter poem: 
Life! we've been long together, 

Through pleasant aud through cloudy weather; 

Tis hard to part when friends are dear; 

Perhaps ‘twill cost a sigh, a tear; 

Then steal away. give little warning, 

Choose thine owa time; 

Say not, Good Nighi, but in some brighter clime 

Bid me Good Morning. 

But, if poems are good, as those in this 
book largely are, the excuse for quoting 
them does not much matter, 

Tuk Bopiey GRanpcHiLpREeN. By Hor- 
ace E. Scudder. Houghton, Mifflia & 
Co., Boston. Price, $1.50. 

Holiday books for children are making 
their annual appearance, like the gay au- 
tumo leaves. One of the most beautilul 
and solidly valuable we have received is 
“The Bodley Grandchildren and tbeir 
Journey io Holland.” The children of 
the former ‘“‘Bodley Books’ have grown 
up, and now have children of their own; 
and thus begins a new series of the pleasant 
Bodley stories In this volume the two 
families, with the grandchildren, sturt from 
New York, after first making themselves 
acqiainted with the doings of their Duich 
ancestors there in the days of New Amster- 
dam, and spend several weeks in Holland, 
seving the sights, taking an object lesson in 
hisiury, and especially studying the connec- 
tion between Dutch and American history. 
They are Americaus visiting Europe not 
merely for the pleasure of travel, but for 
the purpose of tracing the footprints of 
their ancestors. This story bas the general 

cliracteristics of the series. Mr, Scudder’s 
books are excellent reading for children, 
aud for older people tuo, because they pres- 
ent history in an altractive torm, and bring 
out iis fine and inspiring lessons. Mr, 
Scudder can hear the past speak to the 
prescut, and make others hear it. Some 
standard historic poetry is woven into the 
narrative, and a multitude of beautiful il- 
lustrations add to the attractiveness of the 
book. 

Tur Jean Incetow Brirrupay-Book. 
Roberts Bros., Boston. Price $1.00. 
This will, we think, prove one of the 

most popular of the many birthday-books 
from which we now have to choose, It con- 
tains a variety of beautiful extracts from 
Miss Inyclow’s poetical and prose works. 
Some are sharp and shrewd rather than 
beautiful, e. g. *‘Foulsare not rare, either 
male or female; as they arrange the world 
and its ways in great measure, it is odd that 
they d» not uaderstand one another better.” 
Some few of the sentiments are rather ob- 
jectionabie, and must, we imagiue, have 
been taken out of the mouths of crooked- 
minded dramatis persone in her noveis. 
The compiler has deviated in one respect 
from the ordinary custom of birthday-book- 
makers by affixing highly uncomplimentary 
extracis to some days of the year. Fancy 
the feelings of a young lady born on Aug. 
2 when she reads aguinst her date: ‘She 
was of ‘imagination all compact’; but that 
is a very unlucky case where there is weak 
judgment, little or no keeaness of observa- 
tion, a treacherous memory, and a bound- 
less longing for the good things of life. Of 
all gifts, imagination, being the greatest, is 
least worth having, unless it is well backed 
either by moral culture or by other intellec- 
tual qualities. It is the crown of all 
thoughts and powers; but you cannot wear 
acrown becomingly if you have no head 
(worth mentioning) to put iton.’ Or think 
how a man born on April 27 would regard 
his birthday verse: ‘‘He always reminds 
me of an onion. Hisconscience is wrapped 
round with as many layers to cover it from 
the light as the heart of an onion. The 
outside layer is avarice. Yes; very thick. 
Peel that off, you come to a layer of self- 
conceit; peel again, you come to his scru- 
ples--a sort of mock conscience.” Before 
making a gift of this book to a sensitive 
friend, it would be well to turn to his birth- 
day and make sure that thereis nothing un- 
pleasantly personal in the passage assigned 
thereto. We heard peals of laughter arise 
as a group of friends hunted up their birth- 
daysin its pages. The majority of the ex- 
tracts given are not uncomplimentary, but 
enough of that kind are larded in to make 
the search for one’s date interesting through 
fear 9s well as hope. 

Moruer Goose For Grown Fouks. By 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. Price, $1.50. 


Some years ago Mrs. Whitney published 
a bright book of rhymed sermons for which 








‘(Mother Goose” verses furnished the texts. 
The one entitled ‘“‘Victuals and Drink” is a 
fair specimen of their wit and wisdom: 
There once was a woman and what do you think? 
She lived upon not sin but victuals and drink, 


Victuals and drink were the chief of her diet, 
And yet this poor woman scarce ever was quiet. 


And were you so foolish as really to think 
That all she couid want was her victuals and drink? 
And that while she was furnished with that sort of 


diet, 
Her feeling and fancy would starve, and be quiet? 


Mother Goose knew far better, but thought it sufi- 
clent 

To give a mere hint that the fare was deficient; 

For I do not believe she could ever have meant 

To imply there was reason for being content. 


Yet the mass of mankind is uncommonly slow 
To acknowledge the fact it behooves them to know; 
Or to learn that a woman is not like a mouse, 
Needing nothing but cheese and the walls of a house. 


But just take a man,—shat him up for a day; 

Get hia hat and his cane, put them snugly away: 

Give him stockings to mend, and three sumptuous 
mele; 

And then ask him, at night, if you dare, how he 
feels! 

Do you think he will quietly stick to the stocking, 

While you read the news, and “don't care about 
talking?” 


O, many a woman goes starving, 1 ween, 

Who lives in a palace and fares like a queen; 

Till the famishing heart and the feverish brain — 
Have spelled out to life’s end the long lesson of pain. 


Yet, stay! To my mind an oneasy euegestion 
Comes up, that there may be two sides to the ques- 


tion; ? 
That while here and there proving inflicted priva- 
tion, 
The verdict must often be “Wilful starvation ;” 
Since there are menand women would jorce one to 
think 
They choose to live only on victuals and drink, 


O restless, and craving, unsatisfied hearts, 
Whence never the vulture of hunger departs! 
How long on the husks of your life wi'l ye feed, 
Ignoring the soul and her famishing need? 


Bethink you, when lulled in your shallow contest, 
"Twas to Lazarus only the angels were sent; 
And ‘tis he to whose lips but earth’s ashes are 


given 
For whom the fall banquet is gathered in heaven! 


Mrs. Whitney, like many ministers, can 
get a great deal more out of a text than any- 
one had supposed was init. The edition 
of her “Mother Goose” contains a number 
of additional pieces, in her owr peculiar 
style. ‘Up a Tree” is one of the most 
characteristic: 

Oh dear, what can the matter ber 
Two oid women got up in an apple-tree: 


One came duwn, 
And the other stayed up till Saturday. 


I suppose you wonder how it should be 
That two old ladies got up in a tree: 
Did you never chance the exploit to see ? 


Perhape you have noticed pu-sy-cat go, 
Witn «a wrathful look, and a way not slow, 
And a tail very big, and a back up, sof 


Well, that is the type of the thing I mean; 
And the apple-bearer, since earth was green, 
The tree of our trouble hath always been. 


So when “human warious” fails to agree, 
There stands the old stem of iniquity, 
And one or both wil! be “up a tree.”’ 


Each in ber style: some are stately and stiff; 
Some hiss and spit, and are up ina whiff ; 
And some hunch along in a woody miff 


It doesn’t much matter however it be; 
The best of people may get up the tree; 
The question is, when they’il come down, you see! 


An offenseless one will descend straichtway; 
One half in the wrong for a while may stay; 
Clear curstness will roost till the judgment day! 


The picture which goes with the poem 
shows the fatal apple-tree, with one old 
lady perched among its bougis, and the 
other, glowering through grim-looking 
spectacles, in the act of climbing up. A 
young couple are turning their backs on 
exch other beneath the tree, 1 pair of washer- 
women gesticulating irefully over a tub,and 
in a corner our first pareuts are seen en- 
gaged in a conjugal quarrel, while the ser- 
pent, wreathed about ‘‘the old stem of 
iniquity,”runs his forked tongue out at them 
in mockery. he book is bright, amusing 
and instructive, and the illustrations put a 
sharper point upon the already pointed 
morals. 

A. 8. B. 
—_——_——— —_—__——_—___—— 6 


oe- 
. REGISTRATION FOR WOMEN. 


The Board of Registrars for the city of 
Boston have recently decided that applica- 
tions on the part of women who were reg- 
istered for the last election may be made 
in writing; and for this purpose have fur- 
nished the form of application which is 
printed below. Any woman whose name 
was on the voting lists for 1881 can ensure 
its being retained tiiereon for 1882, by fill- 
ing out a copy of this blank form, signing, 
and forwarding it to the Registrars’ office, 
on or before November 20: 

Boston, —, 188—. 
To the Board of Registrars of Voters of the City of 
Boston, No. 30 Pemberton Square. 


The undersigned hereby certifies that she was duly 
registered as a voter on the voting list for women for 
188- by the name of -——, and as residing at No. 
— —— street in Ward ——; that her residence on 
the first of May, 188-, was at No. — —— street in 
Ward —-—: that the required tax has been paid to 
entitle her to vote for School Committee at the en- 
suing municipal election; and she therefore requests 
that her name may be continued on the voting list 
of said ward. 

(Sign here.) 











(Norg.—If married since registration,sign married 
name, Write all namesin fu//. State the kind of 
tax, and by whom paid. If onreal estate, where it 
is located; and if in trust, the name and residence 
of the trustee.] 

(The taxes are ‘‘poll,” ‘‘personal,” 
“bank,” ‘‘real estate,” as ‘“‘heir-at-law,” and 
by ‘‘trustee.”) Forms can be obtained at the 
Woman's JourNAt office, No. 5 Park 


street. 





oe 
Diphtheria poisons the blood. C»nvales- 
cents should take Hood’s Sarsaparilla to 
neutralize and eradicate the poison matter. 





OUR TRACTS AND LEAFLETS. 


The following books, tracts and leaflets 
are for sale by the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, at the office of the Wo. 
MAN'S JOURNAL, No. 5 Park street, Bos- 
ton: 

BOOKS. 


Paper. Cloth. 
Memorial of Angelina Grimke Weld 50 





Domestic Problems, by Mrs A. M. Diaz $1.00 
Duties of Women,by Frances Power Cobbe .25 1.00 
Mora! Education of Children, by Elizabeth 
Blackwell, M Du. ..ccccccccsceessesses 
Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill.25 
TRACTS. 
Woman Suffrage a Right, not a Privilege, 
by Wm. ]. Bowditch. ...... -esceres eee U1) 
Taxation of Wonen, by Wm. 1. Bowditch .10 
Soffraze for Women, by John Stuart Miil| 99 9 
Equa! Rights for Women, by Geo. Wm. | per 100 
CUPthe 20.0.0 covcecce-cooscccccccsccess-+ Pp 
Higher Education of Women, by T. W. | —— 
Higgin-on........ MPTTTTT rte ee , 


“al » tos , aot an —- conse = 
Nine Years’ Experience in Wyoming, 1 75 cents 


Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization , ser 100 
Woman Soffrage A Political Reform ' es 2 cts 
Woman Suffrage in the U 8S. Senate each. . 
Does the Bible allow Women to Preach? J) ' 
LEAFLETS, 
1. The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. | 
J.W. Bashford 
2. A Pica for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 
3. Independence duy for Women,by Judges | 
Warren and Wallace | Leaflets 
4. The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth | 45 conta 
iggi ( f 
Higginson | per 100 


5, Objections to Woman Suffrage Auswered | 
by H. B. Blackwe.! | 
6. and 7. Woman Suffrage Eesentis! toa | 

True Republic (double), by Geo. F. Hoar 
8. Woman Suffrage in Wyoming;—Thir- 

teen Years’ Experience. 

The leaflets are sold in assorted packages 
of one hundred each. Package No. 1 con- 
sists of the four first mentioned; Package 
No.2 of the three last, or they may be had 
in single hundreds. Price ten cents per 
hundred at WoMAN’'s JOURNAL office, or fif- 
teen cents pec hundred postpaid by mail. 
Our friends are invited to call at the office 
and examine these publications. 

ee 
BUI'TER THIRTY YEARS OLD. 

Before ice became a universal luxury peo- 
ple were in the habit of hanging butter in 
their wells to keep it cool and sweet; and 
that is doubtless the custom still where ice 
is scarce and dear. It must have happened 
a thousand times that the cord broke and 
the buiter disappeared, but there can’t have 
been many cases where it was recovered 
after thirty years. Such an incident has 
just given local fame to Mr. Goodman’s well 
in Bloomfield, Conn, A workman who 
was Cleaning it found at the bottom a ball 
of butter and the dish in which it was sus- 
pended thirty years ago. It is pure white 
aud has the consistency and odor of spoiled 
cheese 





~oe 
SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR NEBRASKA. 


Dh OE, 50 stnbrixesctaressrsnsereesvemell 


Belem TP. PedeOGR 2 o0cccccrersccecesecce: cosvcese 2.00 
Esther Wattles... 


crevceccocccces 1.00 


coos 1.00 





*,**Many silly people despise the pre 


cious, not understanding it.” But no one 
despises Kidney-Wort after having given ita 


trial. Those that have used it agree that it 
is by far the best medicine known. Its ac- 
tiou is prompt, thoroughand lasting. Don’t 


tuke pills, and other mercurials that poison 
the system, but by using Kidney. Wort re- 
store the natural action of all the organs. 


("No woman really practises economy 
unless she uses the Diamond Dyes. Many 
dollars can be saved every year. Ask the 
druggist. 


> 


BUSINESS NOTES. 





We direct attention to the reasouable ad- 
vertisement of a ‘Transient Seamstress.” 
We can highly recommend Miss Rogers’ 
work and her terms are very low. 


The Musical Herald for October is, as 
usual, full of goodthings. The illustrations 
and descriptions of the curious musical 
instruments which Prof. Tourgee is collect- 
ing at the New England Conservatory of 
Music, are especially interesting. 


The latest music from Oliver Ditson 
& Co, includes the songs, ‘Still Evening” 
by R. Frantz and J. Schréer and ‘‘Marie” 
by Herr Frantz and Gottschalk; Instru- 
mental ‘‘Wandering Sprite Polka” by Engel- 
hecht, ‘‘Valse Poetique” by Anton Strelezki; 
**Prairie Rose Schottische” by E. Mack. 


A word to Ladies! ‘A most invaluable 
invention is the Papier Maché figure-form 
made to exact size by Messrs Ufford & Son, 
13 Temple street. All first-class Dress- 
makers are fast procuring them, finding 
them indispensable, but ladies at bome find 
them just what they need, when draping and 
fitting, and when employing a dressmaker 
they save their owner all the consequent 
fatigue of standing. The names of scores 
of the finest ladies who are using these forms 
can be given and they are most enthusiastic 
in praise of them. 











Where's my Dust Pan? 





| Stylographic Pencil, 
Soc. 
Stylographic Pen Co., 


290 Washington street. 


Have a Cust Pan? 





| 





PROBABLY NEVER 


In the history of proprietary medicines has 
any article met success at home equal to that 
which has been poured upon Iloop’s SARSA- 
PARILLA. Why, such has been the success 
of this article, that nearly every family in 
whole neighborhoods have been taking it at 
the same time. Every week brings new evi- 
dence of the wonderful curative properties of 
this medicine. 

Best Remedies 


Hood's 
. of the vegetable 
Sarsaparilla phate, aad in 


such proportion 

as to derive their greatest medicinal effects 
with the least disturbance to the whole sys- 
tem. In fact this preparation is so well bal- 
anced in its action upon the alimentary 
canal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 
the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 
“that it brings about a healthy action of the 
entire human organism, that ean hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the re- 
markable results that have followed its use. 
If the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient- 
* ly laxative, take afew doses of Hoon’s VEc- 
ETABLE PILus. It is well in all cases of 
biliousness to take these pills in connection 
with the Sarsaparilla for the first ten days. 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling can be wholly 
overcome by the use of these remedies. Will 
you give them a trial and be yourself again? 


Combines the 


An ex-alderman of this city says of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, ‘“ Itis the strongest Sarsapa- 
rilla I ever saw.” 


Each dollar bottle contains one hundred 
(averages) doses. Sold by all druggists. 

Price one dollar, or six for five dollars, 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, prepared only by C. 
I, HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


tj Use Hoop’s TooTrn-PowDEr. 


To Order. 


Or recert importations of choice piece goods for 
Falland Winter are ready for examination in onr 
Custom Departments in Boston and Proyidence. 
Many of these goods are from exclusive patterns: and 
particularly in reference to Overcoatings, we believe 
that we have the largest and best line to be seen in 
this country this season. These fabrics for overwear 
comprise Eiysians, Fur Beavers, Velours, Vicunas, 
and other soft finishes, as well as Kerseys, Meltons 
and Pilots in all the new and handsome shades, from 
Crombie, Scott, Carr, Taylor and other of the best 
Scotch and Fnglish makirs. Wealso have genuine 
lrish Friezes,in pain Indigo blue and good mix- 
turns. Sample garments have been prepared to show 
the appearance of the various fabrics when made up 
in this season's styles. 

We oiay alsoreferty a very large assortment of 
plain and fancy Scotch and English Suitings, many 
of which were made to our epecia! order, and caunot 
be found eisewhere. Also, best qualities of Ameri- 
can suitings from trustworthy manufacturers. 

Orders in this branch of our business executed in 
first class style, at short notice, and always within 
the time promised, Prices reasonable. 





Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington St., Boston, 
—AND— 
112 Westminster St., Providence. 


FLOOR OILCLOTH, 
All widths, thoroughly seasoned. 

J. ELLIOT BOND, 173 Washington Street. 

NEW ENGLAND HOSPITAL FOR 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


The annua! meeting will be held on TUESDAY, 
Oct. 31, at 34 Pr. M., at the Hospital, Codman avenue. 
All persons interested are invited.to attend. The 
Directors will be present, and the Hospital will be 
open at 2 p. M. for the inspection of visitors. 

EDNAH D. CHENEY, Sec’y. 
rn" Tv y > TH) YY = 7 
BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 
158 1-2 TREMONT STREET, 
OPENS OCT. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 





People say linen there lasts longer than at home. 
Mail postal for daily wagon, and thus have a modern 
Wea laundry practically at your own door, making 
WASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 





Ps 
TRY |THE COLDEN RULE. 


Best unsectarian Religious Family Weekly; 
THIS 8 pages. illustrated, On trial toJan. 1, only 25 
. ! 


ets. Address, GoLDEN RULE, Boston, Mass. 





SORRENTO 
Wood Carving Rooms. 


163 TREMONT STREET. 


INLAID AND CARVED FKAMES, EASELS. 
and Light Furuiture, 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 


DRESS |A.T. Foac. 
REFOR M | | 5 Hamilton Place 


Boston, Mass. 








rw Pocket Knives, 
ScIs [ORS Erasers, etc. 
Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced 


cutiers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Catlery Store 
349 Washington Street. . 


Ladies’ Hats 


Of ali descriptions Cleansed or Colored fancy shades 
and made into the Latest r ALL STYLES at STOR. 
ER’S HAT BLEACHERY, 673 Wash. 
ington street, head of Beach street, one 
short flight, or at CENTRAL BLEACHERY 
478 Washington street, near Temple 
peace, one flight. Also Feathers cleansed, dyed and 
curled. 


SOTAT. NOTICHR. _ 
SPECIAL NOTICES, 
The Protective Department of the Wo. 
men’s Educational and Industrial Union is reopened 
for hearings every Wednesday from 3to5P. M. ag 


the rooms, 157 Tremont street. 

















Woman's Educational and Iadus 
sonal Union—Informal Sunday meetings, at 





New England Woman's Club —Tickets 
for the coming year are now ready. Members can 
obtain them at the rooms, No.5 Park street, on Mon. 
days, Wednesdays and Saturdays, from 10 to 12. 

ABBY W. MAY, Treas, 

Desirable rooms at No. 5 Park street to be 'et for 
lectures, readings, concert» »nd small partics. Apply 
as above, on Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdays 
from i0 to 12. at the parlors of the New Englan 
Woman's Clab. 

An Intelligent Woman, with « daughter 
to educate, can secure an cxcellent opportunity if 
willing to take the place of COOK in a Young La. 
dies’ Seminary. Applicants please give | articular, 
with references, in first letter. Address Mrs. F, A, 
W. Suimer, MT. CARROLL SEMINARY, CAR- 
ROLL CO., ILL. 








Phonography ane Reporting.—Mrs, 
Mary 8. A Derby, certificated teacher by Isaac Pit 
man of England and Elias Long'ey of Cincinnati, 
will be at the rooms of the Commercial College, 161 
Tremont St., day and evening, after3p. mM. Three 
month's course, $30. to $40. Twerty-four lessons, 
$20. Twelve lessons, $10. Private or class instrue- 
tion given. All systems taught. 





A Delightitul Winter Home with 
Opportunities for Education a: the base of 
the Blue Riuge Mountains, on the border of South 
Carolina. Elevation 1100 feet. Three miles from 
the top of Tryon Mountain, 3700 feet high. Moderate 
temperature; mountain air; pure water; open wood 
fires; sunny pazzas* no malaria. Families wishing 
to have their chiidren instructed can place them un- 
der the care of Mary E. Beedy, M. A.. a indy of wide 
experience in teaching. wLo is acquainted with the 
best methods of instraction inthis country and Eng. 
land, Invalids aud pupils will have their wants 
thoroughly attended to. The best of references 
given. Address L. R. McAbay, v. D., or Mary E, 
Beepy, M. A., Lynn, Polk Co., N.C, 





Women’s Sunday Meetings.—The Sunday 
Meetings of the “Women's Educational and Indus. 
trial Union” of 157 Tremont street, held its first regu- 
lar session of the season, at3Pp.mM on Sunday, Oct. 
22. Dr. Haynes, presiding, introduced the speaker, 
the Rev. Elizabeth M. Bruce, who. in au able and 
eloquent manner, dwelt on **Age™ and its significance 
to persons and to institutions; the older one became, 
tue riper should one grow; that theaim of jife consisted 
not so much in following the sima!l artificial things 
that pertained to the mere outward life as in teking 
hold of those more useful and nobler works that 
build up the sout for its grauder step iuto the eterni- 
ties. At the conclusion of her remgrks, Mrs. Bruce 
congratulated the meeting on its healthy tone, wish. 
ing it her earnest ‘God speed,” and that it might 
prove in the future what it had so nobiy proved in 
the past, a real means of blessing, comfort and help 
to women. 

Next Sunday afternoon, at the same honr, Miss 
Anna Dowse will address the meeting. All women 
cordially invited to attend. 





DR. G. H. ROTH will lecture on the “Eye” 
before the Ladies’ Ehysio.ogical Institute, Thursday 
afternoon, Nov. 2, in Wesleyan Hall. All cordially 
invited to attend. 

Attention is cailed to tne ABDOMINAL 
and SPINAL SUPPORTER wade of hard 
rubber, which is fitted by measurement, is specially 
adaptitd to invalids and those whose occupation is 
standing. It is glove fittiug and is permaweut in its 
results. Address BOX 197, EVE: ETT, MASs. 


Tuesday Evening, Oct. 41, at 746 o'clock, a 
mecting will be held in the vestry of the First Par- 
ish (Unitarian) churen in Cambridge. Miss Abby D. 
Monro, for thirteen years a teacherawong the Freed- 
wen ncar Charleston, 8. C., will give an account of 
her work there, particuiar/y with regard to an ‘In- 
dustrial School” and “Home for Destitute Children,” 
the latter recently established, in which she was 
greatly interested. She kuows whereof she speaks. 
All interested in Southern work are invited to give 
the aid of their presence and help. A. B. Francis. 





Evening School for Elocution, 5 Park 
street, Boston, Private lessons aud classes. Clara 
Gamwell Warner, instructor. Personal applications 
received on Tuesday and Friday evenings only, from 
six to seven o'clock, Communications by mail 
promptly answered. 





Transient Seamstress, 


157 West Brookline St., Boston, 
—_—-- «yp -———_ 

Attends to calls in and out of town; owns a ‘*Do- 
mestic’’ machine and takes work home if desired. 
Makes a specialty of machine sewing and repairing 
of garments. References furnished on application. 
Patronage carnestly selicited. 


Cc. H. ROTH, 
OPTICIAN, 47 West St., 
Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and 
the fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. 
Strabismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately 
measured free of charge. A full line of superior 


Spectacles and Eyeglasses always on hand at reason: 
able prices. 





Have a Dust Pan? 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 

A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender 
loin steak, 20cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 

Who Doth a Razor Keen Employ, 

Hath Mind at Ease to Life Enjoy. 


PUT 1N BEST POSSIBLE OR- 
DER QUICKLY by_experienced 
workmen, at SMITH BROTHERS’ 
Cutlery St. re, 349 Washington St. 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WINE OF WILD CHERRY, 


With Hydrophosphites. 
$1 a Bottle, Prepared onty by 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washicgton, corner Bedford St. 





An elegant assortment cat 
be found at_ any season of the 
year at WARD & GAY'S. St 
tioners, 184 Devonshire street 
Boston. 
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